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ble for the payment. 
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office or not. 
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newspapers and ny ye from the postofiice, or re- 
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[For the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 
IN THE VEILFD LAND. 
BY LUCY L. STOUT. 


If, in the veiled land, just beyond our vision, 
The skies are fair, 
The music soft and sweet, while peace serene 
Broods with its changeless sunshine o’er the scene,— 


If there the hopes of earth have full fruition, 
And love renews 

The bloom of life, the flavor lost with youth, 

The faith that doubts not, and the heart of truth; 


I would not care to leave this land of shadows, 
Of toil and tears, 

Unless I kept the memory bright and clear, 

Of my long wanderings and labors &ere. 


The old familiar name, the moods, the thought, 
The bright-hued dreams, 

The idle saunterings through the leafy wood, 

The journeying for evil and for good; 


Even my sins I would recall and grieve 

Over the stain, 
And bear the heavy cross, and drag the chain, 
And weep the tears of penitence again. 


For, these sharp pangs have compensations rare; 
Could I forget 

The intense thrill of joy, when spring appears, 

To bathe the earth in beauty with her tears? 

The name beloved of friends, thus dear to me, 
Recalls again 

Bright hours of mirth, soft hours of love and rest, 

That, to remember, makes the sore heart blest, 

Lhe sudden sharp rebuke of outraged law 
That follows sin, 

Preludes the influx of that mighty sea, 

Whose name is Love, whose shore, Eternity. 

About the past the haunting spirit lingers, 
Conning anew 

The oft forgotten lessons this life set, 

And pining to remember, not forget. 

Northville, Jan. 7, 1873. 








PHYSICIAN AND PEDAGOGUE. 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL published a re- 





| 





port, a few weeks since, of the remarks of an | 
eminent physician, Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of | 


Boston, in regard to the education of girls. 
He deprecated joint education, it will be re- 
membered, on the ground that girls were 
physically unable to endure the strain of com- 
petition with boys. 
our School Superintendent, the other day, to 
that report. 
thought of Dr. Clarke’s views, he said, “It 
seemed to me the weakest ofall possible argu- 
ments.” 

I have been accustomed to consider our 
School Superintendent « man of excellent 
sense, and thorough knowledge of his very 
difficult vocation. Therefore I questioned 
him farther about his point of view, which 
was substantially as follows :— 

“Dr. Clarke’s view of the physical condition 
and tendencies of American women—or, at 
least,, Boston women—may be entitled to 
great weight. But his view of the relation 
of those matters to the school question can 
have no value, unless he has also some prac 
tical knowledge of schools. If he had such 
knowledge, he would have greatly modified 
his statements. He assumes that, in joint 
schools, the boys naturally take the lead, and 
the girls have to be over-worked to keep up 
with them, whereas the fact is the other way. 
From a variety of causes—greater quickness, 


greater love of study and fewer distracting 
occupations—the girls, as a class, take the 


| 
| 


} 
| 


I called the attention of | 


| 


Asking ‘him, afierwards, what he | 


| 


} 
| 


intended, the problem was not how to keep the 
girls, at any sacrifice, up to the standard of the 
boys, but how to keep the boys up to a certain 
standard which the girls could attain without 
apparent injury.” 

This accords so precisely with my own ex- 
perience, that I quote it with pleasure. It 
struck me in the same way, on readiug Dr. 
Clarke’s remarks, that he set out with a whol- 
ly false impression of the intellectual relation 
of the sexes in joint-schools. As a rule, the 
girls lead. They are quicker; every teacher 
knows that they are more commonly studious ; 
and their school is a more absorbing interest 
Except for the few who are prematurely hur- 
ried away, in cities, into balls and parties— 
and who would seldom prove good scholars at 
any rate—they have fewer distractions. All 
their dressing and crimping hinders little in 
the way of pre-occupation, compared with the 
base-ball and the boating of the boys. The 
chief toil of teachers in our public schools is 
not to keep back the boys and bring up the 
girls, but to keep back the girls and bring up 
the boys. . 

I remember well that when I was, for two 
years, on a special committee to award twen- 
ty medals to the graduating class of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) High School, we found it im- 
possible to prevent the girls—numbering two- 
thirds of the school—from obtaining three- 
quarters of the medals, on a rigid written ex- 
amination. Iremember that the traditional 
exclusion of the girls from competition for one 
of the medals—that for elocution—was justi- 
fied by some of the committee on the ground 
that the boys would be discouraged unless 
there was one medal of which they could be 
sure. This does not show whether the girls 
were or were not hurt by the examinations, 
but it does iflustrate my present point, that in 
joint-schools it is usually the girls who set 
the standard, and not the girls who have to 
put on special effort to come up to it. 

If it were a mere question of physiology, 
both I and my friend, the School Superintend- 
ent, would, of course, deferto Dr. Clarke. Even 
in that case, I might, perhaps, claim to have 
pointed out, long since, the dangers of over- 
work in school, for both sexes, and also the 
special difficulties in the physical training 
of girls. (‘Out Door Papers’’—essays enti- 
tled ‘‘The Murder of the Innocents,” and 
“The Health of our Girls.”’) But the weak 
point of Dr. Clarke’s statement seems to me to 
be that he goes beyond physiology, where he 
is strong, and gives very decisive opinions on 
the practical working of education, where he 
is not so strong, 

Both he and Dr. Holmes spoke important 
truths, no doubt, as to the physical condition 
of New England women. But what they fail 
to demonstrate—in all the reports of their re- 
marks which I have read—is the precise de- 
gree of practical conrection between ill health 
and study for women, and the comparison, in 
this respect, between them and men. There 
are a great many New England women who 
have studied hard at school, but there are al- 
so a great many who were ignoramuses. Have 
these eminent physicians kept any memoran- 
da to show that the diseases of their patients 
were in direct ratio to their knowledge? 
Again, there are towns in New England—for 
instance, Newburyport—where the standard 
of schools for girls has, for a whole generation, 
been remarkably high. Are there any facts, 
statistical or otherwise, to show that the 
standard of womanly health has been lower 
in such towns than in other places, as Boston, 
where, for the greater part of that time, there 
has been no High School for girls at all? 
This is the class of facts we need, 

I remember that the severest school-ex- 
amination at which I ever assisted was in the 
“Putnam School,” of that same Newburyport, 
some twenty-two years ago. The subject was 
“Conie Sections,” and it was hard. to tell 
which of the four pupils—two young men, 
two young women—appeared the most admir- 
ably. “Well enough for the young “men,” 
some anxious physiologist might have said, 


‘cheery and healthful face to Dr. Clarke, say- | 





made that the health of the young ladies im- 


the alphabet. Charles Sumner used them to 


A memorial tablet has just been placed in 


proves as they stay longer. It is a matter | establish the negro’s right to liberty and the | Winchester Cathedral, of Miss Austen, the 


which experience must settle, and we need | 
chiefly the facts. It was a valid argument | 
when Lucy Stone stood up and showed her | 


ing, “I graduated at Oberlin, look at me!’ 
In all colleges some will break down. The 

first scholar in my own college class lost his 

health in some way—I forget the source of | 


elective franchise. Every abolitionist, from 
him, down to the feeblest, has quoted the same, 


authoress. The following is the inscription 
, on the tablet, viz:—“‘Jane Austen, known to 


and with good results, but when the women | many by her writings, endeared to her family 


brought forward the same “fathers” to make 
the way to enfranchisement clear for them, 
they discovered that what was sauce for the 
colored man, was not sauce fora white wo- 
man. 


by the many charms of her character, and en- 
nobled by Christian faith and piety, was born 
at Steventon, in Hants, December 16,°1775, 
and buried in this cathedral July 24, 1817. 


Possibly Mrs. Minor’s lawsuit may end | ‘She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 


trouble, it may have been only a disease of advantageously to all women, but it has to be | her tongue is the law of kindness.’—Prov. 
the eyes—and left college forever, though he | tried by men and decided by men, and if men | xxxi. 26.” 


obtained his degree. It may not be improper | 
to add, that it was my good friend, Dr. Clarke, | 
himself. T.W. 8. | 


ROUND OR FLAT. | 





One of the Board of School Examiners ask- 
ed a candidate this question: “Do you teach 
the earth is round or flat?” “Waal,” answer- 
ed the accommodating youth, “‘some wants it | 
round and some.wants it flat—I teaches both.” 

The two interpretations of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments to our Constitu- 
tion recalled the above anecdote to mind, al- 
though the interpreters are not always so 
obliging as the young man. Mrs. Nannette | 
B. Gardner, of Detroit, wanted it round, and | 
Peter Hill taught it accordingly, and she voted 
and her vote wasaccepted. Susan B. Anthony | 
prefers it round, but her Rochester teacher in- 
sisted it was flat, and poor Miss Anthony, her 
consoeurs, and their votes, came togrief. Mrs. 
Gardner made a neat, congratulatory speech 
to her hero of the ‘‘Pioneer Ninth,” and start- 
ed him down to posterity with flying colors. 
Miss Anthony, with colors trailing in the dust, 
appeals to Cresar for a more righteous de- 
cision. She and Cywsar will also go down to 
posterity, but in what way, remains to be 
seen. Detroit was divided in its opinions con- 
cerning Woman’s right to vote, for while it 
granted suffrage to Mrs. Gardner, it denied it 
to Mrs. Stebbins. Of course,such a divided 
house cannot stand. If the traditional jeal- 
ousy of women is true, such favoritism will 
bring on a “War of the Roses,” and Detroit 
will find itself a city of men with no women to 
molest or make them afraid. 

For one, I regret this belligerent attitude of 
some women—this determination to vote right 
in the teeth of opposition. 

It is said: ‘‘Get money, honestly if you can, 
but if you cannot, why—get money.” Some- 
what of the same spirit seems to animate a few 
of our sex, who would vote honestly if they 
could, but if they cannot—why, vote! Tome, | 
Mrs. Gardner’s voting seems illegal—a tempo- 
rary advantage over an Amendment which | 
was not written for the benefit of Woman. | 
She was not thought of in its construction, a | 
fact which, in itself, should make Woman 
knock at the door, and not try to climb in, 
some other way, like a thief or robber. 

There is nothing gained by bombarding 
State or local authorities with the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. This has been | 
tried without success, and with a great waste 
of valuable ammunition. Mrs. Woodhull and | 
her former co-workers held Congress in siege 
for several days, captured Benjamin Butler, | 
flourished a minority report for a few hours— 
and then ?—The surface of things was ruffled 
a little, and that was all. We hear nothing 
from Mr. Butler now. Whether they referred | 
that famous report to a ‘‘Committee on Burial 
Grounds,” or, worse still, lost it in the Con- | 
gressioral Globe, no one knows. 

It may be lawful for lawyers to build argu- 
ments on intentions implied but not express- 
ed,in the endless “aforesaid,” “herein-men- 
tioned,”’ etc., but honest people should draw | 
fair inferences, even though these consign 
them to the fraternity of fools and felons. 

It is not surprising that many feel like try- | 
ing the experiment of the law, to compel men 
to grant suffrage to Woman, for all other 
means, so far, have failed. She has coaxed, 
pleaded and quoted from Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, to show the high estimate in 
which they held the ballot, and also the right 
“every individual of the community had to it.” 





“but what evil, what disaster for the girls!’ | They have turned man’s own batteries upon 


As it happens, I have kept sight of those 
young people ever since. The young men 


| have been eminent as teachers; the young 


} 


girls taught school for a time, but have long 
been wives and mothers, and have led lives, 
in some respects, of peculiar hardship and ex- 
posure. I have seen them both, within six 
months, each with her eldest girl. Two finer 
children, physically, I have never seen, and 
the mothers have had more than the usual 
health of American women. 

Of course it would be idle to generalize 
from a single fact; but it is well enough to 
cite this, till we have a few facts on the other 
side. As far asI can ascertain without for- 
mal statistics, the standard of health at our 
severest schools or colleges for girls—‘‘ Vassar” 
for instance, is quite as high as at those de- 


lead. In every school I ever taught or supers | voted to young men; and the claim is usually 





himself; for every time he has plead for indi- 
vidual freedom, he has unconsciously plead for 
Woman’s enfranchisement. There is a limit | 
to patience, and no doubt the women who 
propose to try “the terrors of the law,” have 
touched its bounds. We remember in Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, that the young saucebox | 
came down from the apple tree, when the old 
gentleman plied him with stones, but we are 
not sure that, if the lad had been an old sauce- 
box, he would have budged an inch. ‘Turf’ 
and patience are more eifective weapons for 
men grown old ip transgression, than stones. 
Mrs. Minor, of St. Louis, has pitted Missouri 
State laws against the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States—David and Goliah battling, and we 
do hope that, in this contest, Goliah will win; | 
but we fear the result. The arguments of the 
plaintiff are as familiar to every Statesman as 


she votes ?” 


| gauge is tothe apostles’ creed. 


do not believe Madison and Monroe now, they 
will not believe,though one rose from the 
dead. 

What the defendant’s lawyers will say | 
against Woman’s voting, and the abuse and 
misrepresentation they will be likely to heap | 
upon “the down-trodden sex,”’ willdo more to | 
rouse women toa determination to be politi- | 
cally free, than all the fair arguments in favor. 
It needs downright abuse to make the average | 
woman sensible of her position. You shall 
not, is a powerful tonic to a Woman’s nature. | 
If Mrs. Minor’s lawsuit decides adversely, there 
is some comfort in thinking of the thousands | 
of women, heretofore indifferent, who will feel 
the spirit of Z will, in every fiber of their be- | 
ing, and so feeling, will devise all ways and | 


means to carry out their purpose. | 6 


To accomplish this successfully and with | 
good feeling, men must be managed as they 
are managed every day, by “sweet sixteen in | 
ringlets,’ and sober fifty in the hight of per- | 
suasive power. Men will not be driven in this 
matter, more than they will be driven into 
taking one to Long Branch or buying one a 
velvet robe. This lawsuit business, this vot- 
ing nolens volens, only exasperates them. 
Right or wrong, they have power in this mat- 
ter, and it will take the softest turf to bring 
them down. In the stone-throwing business, 
they are vastly our superiors, beside being cap- 
ital catchers. By Conventions, lectures and 
personal effort among women themselves, the 
work of Woman’s enfranchisement must be 
done. Public opinion will not be forced into 
new channels; it will have its own way and in 
its own time. The successful experiment of 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, does not havea 
feather’s weight with Missouri, or any other 
State. We need not use that pioneer land as 
anargument. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is without effect in our appeals for jus- 
tice. No one heeds that ancient, oft-quoted 
document. 

‘‘What is to be gained by women voting ?”’ 
is the first and last question. Right is not 
considered, but expediency is. One gets very 
tired of answering all the suppositions that 
cling to the question like barnacles. 

“Who will mind the baby and the house, if 


Mrs. Mary Pond, of Kansas, formerly of 


| Cummington, Mass., ashort time since, gave a 


lecture on “Woman as she is.” The ground 
she takes, is thus described by the Hampshire 
Gazette and Courier : “Mrs. Pond is no believ- 


| er in *‘Woman’s Rights,” so called, believing 


that the privilege of voting would be incom- 
patible with a true womanhood. She asked 
for Woman equality in all things, man being 
the head in position only. She asked for Wo- 
man, sympathy and encouragement in her 
daily toils, equal partnership in property gain- 
ed by mutual toil; in fine, asking only what a 


| true and loyal man would willingly give to a 


true and loving woman. The lecture was 
well spiced with sharp hits, and wound up 
with an original poem, being Betsy’s reply to 
Betsy and [ are out.’’ This was Mrs. Pond’s 
first appearance betore an Eastern audience, 
though she has been lecturing for some time 
at the West.” 


Miss Kate Field is happy in impromptu ver- 
sification, The new editor of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, gave the editorial 
staffa dinner at Delmonico’s, last Saturday 
week, whereat there was many an eloquent 
utterance of congratulation, felicitation, and 
pride over the novel circumstances of the 
hour, and the high journalistic promise of the 
old paper in its new life. Miss Kate Field was 
among the guests, and besides contributing to 
the speech-making of the occasion, read this 
little poeiic jeu d’ esprit upon the situation :— 

TO W.R. 
We've heard, e’er since the world began, 
That he who runs may read, 
And now we find the Tribune takes 
This motto for its creed. 
A gooey motto ’tis, and true, 
or turn it as you may, 
You'll find that he who runs may read 
The Tribune every day. 
And further, strange though it appear, 
I really tell no fib, 
When I declare upon my oath, 
Tis Reid who runs the Trib! 
He runs it gallantly and well, 
And nowgby this same token, 
The Tribune staff lean on a Reid 
They swear can ne’er be broken! 


A long courtship with a strange termination 
was that of Mr. Joel Wicker, of Chicago. 
Seven years ago he instituted as mistress of 
his house, vice his deceased wife, Sarah Galan 
a pretty young Swedish girl. Sarah being 





“What will save her from total depravity, if | 
she votes ?” 


pretty, and Joel susceptible, it was but uatu- 


| ral that he should fall in love with her, which 


“Who will marry and who will be support- | he did at once, and told her of the circum- 


ed, if she votes ?”’ 

“Who will be refined and lovely, the soother 
and inspiration of man, if she votes ?”’ 

These questions are about as relevant to | 
the demand for equal rights, as the prayer- 
Nevertheless, 
they have to be discussed whenever a woman 
says the word, vote. Strive as you may tolift 
the question into the jurisdiction of courts, it 
will fall back, again and again, into the old 
ruts, “Is it best for her and us that she should 
vote ?”’ 

If we gain the right to vote, by sheer force 
of law, depend upon it, enfranchisement will | 
not be paradise. [ would not care to go to 
the polls through an opposition that would | 
dare everything but to reject my vote. Except 


| the majority feel that itis right and best for 


myself, as well as for the country, that I, a wo- 
man, should be allowed a voice in government, 
I, for one, do not wish to vote. If the moral 
sense of men is so dull, that another’s rights 
are not apprehended, it is best to wait until 
that sense is quickened. God speed that 
time! Miriam. M. CoLe, 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
The only sister of Edgar A. Poe, is living in 
Hick’s Landing, Va., in the utmost poverty. 





Miss Mary V. Long, the valedictorian of the 
present senior. class at the normal school, has | 
been offered a position in one of the Boston 
grammar schools, at a salary of $800. 


The people of the Sandwich Islands are 
talking seriously of conferring the Crown upon 
Mrs. Bishop, a native woman of high charac- 
ter, instead of the heir apparent, Lumahlo, 
whois a confirmed inebriate. 


Mr. Loring Lothrop, clerk of the “Old 
South” church, recently testified that he had 
never seen a woman vote in the meetings of 
the Old South Society before this fall; yet all | 
women who owned a pew in their own names 
had a right to vote. 


stance. Sarah could not find it in her heart 


| to refuse her kind employer and his thousands, 


| and an early day was named for their mar- 


_ riage. The day came and passed, but the wed- 


| ding did not; the sentiments of Mr. Wicker 


had changed decidedly; he concluded that he 
didn’t want to marry the girl, 4fter all, and in 
spite of her eager desire that he should name 
another “early day,” he refused to be definite, 
and in this unsatisfactory manner four years 
passed. These were lonely years for the lov- 
ing Sarah, and, grieved beyond endurance at 
his inexcusable delay, she made, at length, a 
determined effort, and ardently exhorted the 
delinquent to fulfill his promise,and at once. 
At this juncture the fastidious Wicker conclud- 
ed that Sarah did not possess the requisite cul- 
ture to adorn his mansion, so he sent her to a 
Detroit boarding-school, from which she re- 
turned, at the end of a year, an accomplished 
lady. But not even then was he ready to mar- 
ry her, and for two more years he employed 
two detectives to shadow her, throw all man- 
ner of temptations in her way, and bring him 
evidence of her unchastity; in vain, for they 
reported her as virtuous as she was intelligent 
and handsome. Then the fire offered anoth- 
er pretext for delay; he had lost everything; 
he felt compelled, as a gentleman, to release 
her from the engagement. “Oh, no, she would 
wed him for his noble self.” This was too 
much for Wicker, and he resolved! to have 
nothing more to do with her; but he was dis- 
appointed, for she brought a $75,000 breach of 
promise suit to bear upon him. He fought it, 
but vainly, and, only a short time since, inti- 
‘mated his willingness to make good his prom- 
ise. The joyful occasion was celebrated in a 
justice’s office, and the groom, declaring with 
an oath, that he “supposed he must marry the 
girl,” and barely touching her fingers, and giv- 
ing gruff responses, submitted. He proposed 
to go off alone, but his cheery little wife said, 
“No, let’s go home,”’ and home they went, 
where it is to be hoped her sweetness will con- 
quer his heart, as her will has his hand. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON GIRLS, | rity, if, during the mechanical process, my | is not one to be found in any of the penal es- | ham Young. Can’t you see, sonny? Now | young girl by a shipmaster, to whose embraces 


| ‘ 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke golden mind is engaged with Greek composition. 


words recently in the series of lectures estab- My tee i ate orderly, Dd ~— ved 

ished by the New England Woman’s Club, necompliched, if I am mentally ome = | 
. recalling a Latin selection committed to mem- 

| ory the night previous.” 





and interested a goodly audience, spite of 
he counter attractions of Peck’s concert, 
and Col. Higginson at the Hal) of Technology. | 
The subject of the lecture,“What Shall we ied read, wd repeat * a chapter of the Bible, be- 
Do with onr Daughters?” will bear much fore retiring at night.’”’ As most of us know 
harping upon. She commenced by reference | this work by heart, having beard it read, year 
to Margaret Fuller’s book, “Women of the in and year out, for nearly a half century, un- 
- Nineteenth Century,” launched upon the pub- less we ae Wey stupid, = we not, with _ | 
lic sea nearly thirty years ago. She well re- punity, devote these few minutes to reading it 
membered the abuse its appearance provoked, | in the original tongues? Very few ladies and 
and how a publisher asked, as he placed the | CaP some kind of needle-work; if this work 
‘ ‘ ” 
purchased volume in her hand, “Are you sure is done at home, and not “at the circle,” your 
that it is right to read?” ‘he first motto in thoughts must dwel! upon some other theme, 
the book, “Woman, thy name is frailty!” de- than the monotonous hemming, and stitching ; | 
scribed* Woman as she existed in the past. then why not review your studies? If well- | 
The second motto, “The Earth waits for its | learned at school, they can be kept up, at least, 
Queen!’ prophesies a grander Woman for the in this way, and you cannot think earnestly 
future. She referred to the hindrances put 9 subject, without making ~—— 
upon Woman’s advancement and freedom, | Many a fine poem has been produced while 
and dwelt upon the many phases of the Wo- | the author was performing the daiiy routine | 
man question existing abroad everywhere, in- | of home duties. I think Mrs. Hemans com- | 
ruding like Banquo’s ghost, and demanding a 
arger cultivation and more liberty. All wo- | 


posed her finest verses, while sweeping her | 
parlor; showing that work need not interfere 

men wil! not be able to solve for themselves | 

the new era coming, but when happiness is | 


with the niceties of thought., 
Every department of housekeeping can be 
not possible, duty alwafs 1emains, and this 
gives peace, which is beter than happiness. 


suspended for years, and, at the end of that 

time, resumed with ease; but, if you leave 
The interests of the child are ante natal. The yo otudies for the conus posted, yom wil Cust 
parents do not hold themselves responsible little confidence in the attempt to brush them 
enough for its perfect being This forecasts - Therefore Go net drop the theead. Study 
the whole, and their existence suffers. Give some portion, be it or emalh, ovary Cay. 
girls a petter physical training. There is an The end of the y oar WES show ne Only =p 
equality in the birth of the sexes, but educa- ed; the mind will be fresher, the bead erase, 
tion can deteriorate either sex. Until boys the? heart above all petty conventionalities 
and girls arrive at the age of five years, the and social jealousies, the hand ready for whe 
boys die more rapidly; after that age, the rate | °V®" it may find to do, and the enemgle wil 
of mortality increases with the girls. Give | b¢ invaluable..s..:- Gls Mrs, Asax. 
them equal intellectual and industrial training, wet: 
and let it begin early at home. She gloried in POSTAL TELBORAPEY. 
romps; they have the title-deed to a long life | _It is very difficult to draw attentton to the 
of perfect health. A vigorous constitution is | fact that every material objection advanced 
everything; our bad laws and legal disabilities | to postal telegraphy applies with quite as 
grow partly out of the ill-health and conse- | much force against mail-carrying by the gov- 
quent incapacity of our girls, ernment. And every objection urged to the 

Mrs. Livermore illustrated her lecture by promise of cheap telegraphy was pressed with 

numerous incidents, showing the inabilities | greater force against cheap postage. Yet the | 
and vapidity of girls, fostered generally by false | fact is known to the whole country that before | 
pride, bad advice, and the results of family con- | the establishment of postal cars, and the in- 
siderations, all the results of her own observa- | creased expenses resulting from increased 
tion, which gave her the right to criticise. | facilities and the restoration of mail ser- 
“She’s as strong as a man” has been too long | yice throughout the wasted South, the De- 
a stigma of contempt. Made equally vigorous | partment became almost self-sustaining under 
with boys, and all the rest comes in the future cheap postage, while it was a heavy burden to 
for them. It should be incumbent for Woman | the government under high postal rates. 
to learn a trade, understand business, and to | Such facts ought to be worth something to 
support themselves, instead of waiting,asthey | men, and but for the personal interests to be 
do, upon the banks of the river of life, for some | subserved by the maintenance of the present 
man to paddle along in his canoe and take | grinding monopoly, we would not be compel- 
them in, All women do not choose to be wives | Jed to endure such a constant repetition of fal- 
and mothers. Charlotte Cushman and Maria | jacies against the proposed reform. 
Mitchell had gained the esteem of the whole 
world, In a certain college, in fifteen years, 
1500 men could not solve a certain problem, | ing to the conviction that the people can be | 
and the first woman student solved it at once, | better and more cheaply served by the gov- 
She had always been in a chronic quarrel with | ernment in this telegraph business than it is 
the present method and over-weight of dress, 
which interferes with out-door pursuits, and | make money out of it, and who, having a 
kills so many women. She believed it the | eomplete monopoly, set no limit to their gains 
duty of every woman and of every man to take | except the ability and willingness of the peo- 
pride in personal appearance, The soul witb- | ple to suffer rather than forego the privileges 
iu demonstrates without, and God has gifted | of the telegraph. The question with the tele- 
women with a love of beauty which crops out | graph directors is that asked by the railroad 
everywhere; even in a prairie cabin, one can | monopolies in gauging the freight and passen- 
dress both handsomely and tastefully, but ap- | ger business, viz: How much will the people 
propriately, She charged the entailed weak- | hear? To tax the carrying of grain and stock 
ness of women to their need of physical train- | above a certain point cuts off all possibility of 
ing; to the methods and awful stimulation en- | profit to the grain and stock producer. That 
forced in our schools, which do not always in- | would not do. The roads must have the 
dicate a great degree of intelligence; to the freight. So they shave down the margin 
burden and frivolity of the female costume; | of the producer to a bare living point, leave 
to their dawdling dependence and acquired in- the shipper an equally small margin, and gob- 
dolence, their enforced incompetency and in- | ble the rest by their tariffs, As the telegraph 
tentional lack of common sense and responsi- study is not how to kill the hen that lays the 
bility even in domestic duties, for which pa- golden eggs, but how to get the most eggs, 
rents are criminglly reprehensible, and God | they change and manipulate their tariff with 
will not hold them guiltless. The Woman | that end alone in view. 
question is destined to go on by its own mo-| With the government the case would be 
mentum, and the time is coming when women | otherwise. The question would be, what is 
will have something nobler to attract them on. | the lowest rate that can be charged and make 
Men have impressed their individuality more | the telegraph self-sustaining? That question 
upon the world than women. We are drifting | has been answered already by the experience 
to a higher development—a more divine and | of other governments. . Their experiments sat- 
nobler type of Womanhood, whose feet are on | isfy them of the advantages of postal tele- 
the mountain top, and whose spirit is of the | graphy. 
, mountain air. Susiz V. 

















It is impossible for any man to sit down 
quietly and examine the facts without yield- 





by a private company, whose chief end is to | 
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WOMAN'S INFLUENCE AMONG THE JEWS. 


a? UP wos SEURERS. The position of Woman among the Jewish 


“We girls thought it would be very hard for | race is as exalted as it is beautiful. Unlike 
you to give up your Greek and Latin and | most Eastern nations, where the female is 
come down to household cares,’’ said I to a | looked upon as secondary to man, and as be- 
former Lady Principal of the High School of | ings only fit to minister to his requirements, 
B., my old teacher. “Your house is always | and to be immured ina harem, the Jewish 
in order, your companies delightful, your prep- | wife was the equal of her husband, the Jewish 
arations seemingly made for the enjoyment of | mother was the tender and loving guardian of 
your guests, and not simply to be admired, | her children; the Jewish maid was the pride 
everything indicating that your soul is in | of her nation for virtueand modesty. Jewish 
your work,” | history in the past can boast of the names of 

The look of surprise with which my friend | wives and mothers in Israel, of which the race 
received these remarks, coming from one whom | can feel proud. Our present history comprises | 

| | 
| 








she had esteemed her best pupil, and therefore | uames which, for all the virtues that exalt a | 
capable of something more sensible, was quick- | woman, cannot be surpassed. Charity, kind- 
ly and forcibly followed by these words, which | ness, love, disinterestedness, are the glorious 
I transmit for those who, like myself, are about | characteristics of the women of our race; 
to begin anew home. | whilst crime and vice are almost unknown, 
“Keep up your studies! Itis notineompat- | and a Jewish female prisoner is a subject 
ible with good housekeeping so to do. My | scarce heard of in the prisons of England; | 
beds are made with more precision and alac- | whilst, in the colonies, we can boast that there 


tablishments. In the home country, the 
names of the Baroness de Rothschild and a 
host-of others stand forth as bright examples 
to the world; and in these colonies there are 


| many who perform all the duties of charity, of | 
Every notab:e housewife allows us the time | kindness, with a disinterestedness that gives a | physicist, lectured last week before a very Mrs. Fair was a woman, who, in a moment 


halo to their names. There is one circum- 
stance, however, in which the Jewish ladies 
in England excel, and in which we hope the 
Jadies in these colonies will follow their good 
example; it is in the interest they evince in 
the cause of religion and of education. Muc 

of the proud position the English Jew occu- 
pies at the present day may be attributed to 
the benign influence of the Jewish women. 
On Sabbaths and Festivals the Synagogues 
are crowded with them; they use their gentle, 
loving means to persuade their husband s o 
follow their bright example, and the result 
has been most beneficial. The schools at 
home have the benefit of their advice and as- 
sistance, and the tone of the pupils is thereby 
raised. And itis right that it should be thus. 
There is no influence so holy, so beautiful, so 
great, as that of the wife and the mother; 
there is no motive power so effectual, either 
for good or bad, as affection; and it is not too 
much to assert that the use of that power can 
guide the future of Judaism in these colonies. 
—Australian Israelite 


—<—— 


NEW OCCUPATION FUR WOMEN, 


A new and attractive feature has been add- 
ed to the Ladies’ College of Evanston, IIl., in 


spell “booby.” Take your seat.—Mrs. Duri- she would not consent, is not considered, in 
way in the New Northwest. | San Francisco, a matter of sufficient moment 
| to deserve even a trial. 

This denial of justice is more disgraceful to 
| San Francisco, than a hundred Fair verdicts. 





WOMAN'S ADVANCEMENT. 
Dr. Ludwig Buechner, the eminent German 


} * — 
| large audience, including many prominent | of passion, had killed a man as criminal as 


| men, at the Turn Hall, in East Fourth Street, | be*self, and she was only acquitted after two 
(on, “The Woman Question, from the stand- ! ye and costly trials had at least proved the 
| point of Natural Science.’ Among other esire of the community to do justice; but 
| things, he said that the difference between the | bre is @ strong man who persecutes a weak 
| sexes is now known not to be as great as was | Sit! to her death—a ship captain who uses his 
‘supposed by many. Of this truth Aristotle | power to torture one under his control into 
must have had an inkling when he said that a giving up what, to a virtuous woman is dearer 
yoman, voluble, and possessing little truth, is | than life, and who, failing in this, deliberate- 
| a poorly developed man. By numerical supe- | ly eran ber ull her health is broken, and 
riority, and by the force of circumstances, man | she lies down to die. Yet he is dismissed on 
| has gained the mastery over Woman, but spe- | * preliminary examination without as much 
| cific reasons for a distinction of sex are not to ate trial. 
be found in nature. Difference of sexes is not | C@Ptain Ingraham, to the everlasting dis- 
an inherent natural necessity, but is the re- grace of our legal system, has probably gone ; 
sult of cireurustances. In the animal kingdom | ®t is the man who set him free to be permit- 
many instances may be found in which the ted to insult the moral sense of the communi- 
| ty, by retaining his seat on the bench as United 
States Commissioner ?—Sun Francisco Post. 


female plays the more important part. In 
ethnology, and in history, cases are also abun- 
dant where women have equaled and even 
surpassed man, even in what are termed the 
| latter’s special attributes, such as bravery. 
| The old story of the Amazons is discredited, 
| but Livingstgne, and other travelers, tell us of 
| such races in inner Africa, and even among 
| some of the North American tribes, such as 

‘the H 4 the I is. W The very dress and appearance of the lady 
| Re urens an the Aroquols, Woman occu- | lecturer, nine times out of ten, mark her pur- 
| pies the higher place, and has privileges which | pose. Sne glides on to the platform as a pic- 


FEMALE LECIURERS. 

The London Saturday Review thus sketches 
some of the classes of female lecturers now 
numerous in England- The descriptions, like 
the predictions in some of the old almanacs, 
will answer for any latitude ; 


the introduction of a normal class or training | man has not. For instance, in cases of di- 
school for Kindergarten teachers. The Trus- | yorce which occur among the latter tribes, 
tees of the college have been desirous of mak- | the children belong to the mother, In Cey- 
ing the Kindergarten, which has been so suc- | jon, and the Sandwich Islands, in portions of 


turesque pre-Raffaelite “study ;” her drapery 
hanging in long straight folds over her feet, her 
golden hair carded into a fuzzy aureole about 
her head, her whole costume a capital model 
for an artist. She knows her get-up is effec- 


| as the demand for good Kindergarten teach- 
Ss t=) 


| cess is certain. Apply for further particulars 


{land from the vile heresy, with loathing and 


| before they come to that, 


cessful during the present year, subservient 
to the use of the young ladies connected with 
the institution, and now that their plans for 
carrying out their purposes have been perfect- 
ed, it is hoped that a number of young ladies 
will avail themselves of the privileges offered. 
While the original idea in the formation of this 
department was to give special advantages to 
young ladies who contemplate teaching, it is 
believed that others who are interested in the 
training of little children will be glad to share 
in the benefits of the class, and any whose 
tastes and inclinations lead them into the 
work will receive a cordial welcome. 

Through the influence of Frederick Froebel, 
the founder of the Kindergarten, schools of 
this kind were established in Berlin and other 
cities of Germany, to which mothers and 
nurses were admitted, and in the Boston train- 
ing school, in the class of 1870, numbering 
fifteen, four were married ladies, and one a | 
grandmother, whose heart was still young, 
and who learned the system in order to bene- 
fit her own grandchildren, and other children 
who were too poor to pay the price of instruc- 
tion. 

To young ladies desiring to acquire a pro” 
fession, as ameans of gaining a livelihood, no 
better field is now open. The profession be- 
ing one that is not likely to be entered by 
gentlemen, less competition will be met, and, | 





ers is greater than the supply, work in this de- 
partment will command much larger salaries 
than any ordinary primary teaching; besides, | 
the work is very pleasant and attractive to 
those who are adapted to it. 

We would not urge young ladies inudiscrimi- 
nately to learn the system. Without a natu- 
ral aptitude for teacbing children, and an en- | 
thusiastic love for them, a teacher would not 
be likely to succeed; but with these qualifica- 
tions, joined to energy and perseverance, suc- 


to Frances E. Willard, the President of the 
college, or to Ida W. Kessler, Principal of 
Kindergarten department.—Chicago Journal 
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AN EASY LESSON. 


The psalmodic wailer of the San Francisco 
Mercury, whose recent misfortune we notice 
elsewhere, thus goes into heroics over Wood- 
hull and Claflin :— 

The career of these bold, bad women (we 
will not befoul our columns by calling them 
by their proper names), as leaders of the ‘‘Wo- 
man Movement,’’ as it is called, should be 
sufficient tu turn every true woman in the 


disgust. Should the time ever come when 
the sons of America must be reared and edu- 
cated by such mothers as these women, may 
God help our race and country then. 
Now, sonny, we have little hope that we | 
shall succeed in enlightening your mind to | 
such a degree that you shall be able to compre- | 
hend the truth, for we know that braying you 
seven times in a mortar has not yet caused 
your folly to depart, but ‘while there is life | 
there is hope ;’’ so we venture once more to 
give you an easy lesson in the great book of | 
Human Rights. Know, therefore, Whimper- | 
ing sonny, once for all, that Woodhull and 
Claflin are no more “leaders of the Woman 
Movement” than you and Jasper Jolinson are | 
leaders of the Democratic party. We do not , 
much wonder, after seeing your recent wail 
over being ‘“‘weaned,” that you are frightened | 
lest you be left to ‘be reared and educated by 
these women,’ but don’t fret and worry, son- 
ny. “God will help owr race and, country” 
The “Woman | 





' 
‘ 
‘ 


| 
Movement’ is no more responsible for Wood- | 
hull than the “Man Movement” is for Brig- | 


| life, the extension of the right of suffrage will 


India, Thibet, and Cashmere, even the order | tive, and that every woman in the audience 


; , - will envy her, while many will try to cop 
of marriage is reversed = their favor. All her; and she knows, too, that the men will of 
these instances are exceptions, however, to the | mire her, and for the sake of her beauty be 


general rule, and are introduced merely in | leniently disposed, or something more, to her 
opposition to the belief that it is a law of ua- gl ag pads pd oe the ne 
: 2 , 8 > she regards 

ture for wan to hold the higher place. ’ lecturing as the best advertisement of her 
Man obtained his place by force of circum- | beauty, and that, if she were snub-nosed and a 
stances, and not Ly any inherent quality pos | fright, she would be far less earnest about 
sessed by him. Of course, since he obtained Woman’s Rights and Wrongs, than she is at 
his position he developed more than woman, present. Only she does not tell the truth, and 

she acts out her pretense to the last. 

because the latter bad not the opportunities Another wears her hair cut short and parted 
which the former had. Woman's position | on the side likeaman. Like a man, too, she 


being only a natural sequence of the course of | Ces squarely to the front; her brief skirts, 

: il. al hi Lae lapeled vest, uncompromising shirt-front, and 
events, she may, if she will, alter this position. | ,evere shirt-collar are her protest against femi- 
Of course, men decry the movement for her | nine vanities, or the assistance to be derived 
advancement, telling you that her position in | from personal enchantment. She is of the 


P tha , kind which emulates men while scorning 
the social and political scale is the result of a them; and, like the famous minister who set 


rule of nature. They said the same, not long | )ymns and psalms and spiritual songs to dance 
since, concerning the enslaved blacks, Wo- | music, on the plea that he did not see why the 
man must be educated to appreciate the ben- ag ponte bor 0 oo best oe, ~ adopis, 
: * - . in her own habits and person, the Characteris- 
efits of a higher station, so that she will not | ties of the sex she affects to despise and con- 
abuse them. All the occupations, manual | temn. A third is a mere fashionable lady, be- 
and mental, must be open to her. She has | flowered and bejeweled to the last extreme of 
a . . a > 7 a "I i “s “4 > ” 7 
shown herself capable of accomplishing much | the mode. She puts her trust in “style,” and 
‘ apse f hi she ti ‘>, | thinks herself sate from rude, critical handling 
In occupations from which she 18 now de- | i¢ she shows herself got up as a grande dame 
barred, Let them be opened to her hand and | should be. 
brain. Give her the opportunity and let her A fourth is feminine, refined, spiritual, 
improve it with floating locks streaming back from her 
y : b iain aie . .. | brow, and a certain kind of Fra Angelico look 
Voman has not cut so grand a figure in his- | gjout her suggestive of saints and seraphs, 
tory, heretofore, as man has done: she could | and really very pretty ; while a fifth does not 
not do so, under the circumstances; yet she | hesitate to present herself a dowdy, indifferent 
has excelled in many pursuits, As far back | '° her personality as a woman, and only wish- 
e : E os ge! oe ful for the plaudits which follow on success- 
as the Middle Ages, her skill in physic was | fy} intellectual endeavor. Her ambition is not 
acknowledged. Executive ability of no mean | to be a well-bred lady, or a beautiful picture, 
order she has shown, in the cases of Elizabeth | OT even a —— buta ep ater aga Mor 
‘ : a te Ur no sex at all, a lecturer pure and simple. sut 
and Catharine II, Even if Woman be eman- ag 
: whatever the line they take, what they are 
cipated from her present thraldom, her most | and how they look is that which chiefly inter- 
glorious sphere of action will be the household. ests them; and the kind of personality they 
And where a woman is married to the man | pn eA 18 ras —— melee po eam to the 
she loves, she will desire no other sphere. To | © ae oF er pene sos hhereniescname 
unmarried women, those who have to depend | THE PRUSSIAN CAPITAL. 
on their own exertions in their way through a 





| Berlin is not incorrectly said to be a city 


be productive of good, while for the physical | Gnely built. Its streets are broad and regular- 


and moral elevation of the race, it will have a | 
grander significance-—NV. Y. Tribune. 


its blocks are lofty and substantial; but, some- 
how, its aspect excited in us no enthusiasm. 
eRe , Its architecture is very plain, and very monot- 
A DISGRACE. onous. There is no warmth and no variety in 
—_— the general effect. All this seemed in keeping 

Let the moralists stop talking about the | with the type of face most common among the 
Fair verdict. If that disgraced San Francisco | Berliners themselves. It is a harder and less 
she has since been disgraced so deeply that | sympathetic one than is seen in other German 
the first offense is white in comparison, and | communities; and we can well understand 
that, not by a jury chosen by a test, which | how the Prussians are not, and never can be, 
generally exciudes ord:nary intelligence, but | Joyed in Germany. A nation may make itself 
au Officer of the law, sworn to execute justice. | feared, by showing what black bread and cold 
The whole community were horrified on | jron can do, But to make itself loved, it must 
Sunday, by the testimony drawn out of the | have another spell to conjure by. To an 
examination of a shipmaster charged with | American, the unceasing soldiering of Prussia 
having dpue to her death, on the high seas, a js an offense. Berlin is full of spiked helmets 
young woman who was placed completely | and of the blare of trumpets. The soldiers 
in his power. ‘There was an abundant evi- | saunter about with an arrogant air, and the 
dence of his cruel, devilish treatment of the | population looks upon them apparently as su- 
young girl, whom every impulse of manhood, | perior beings. It is impossible to be blind to 
every dictate of duty, every mandate of law, | the evils of such a state of things. Prussia 
which, upon his own deck, clothes him with | may have fashioned a terrible engine of war 
supreme authority, urged him to protect and | put it will be strange if she has not also creat- 
defend, even at any risk to himself; aud a let- | ed a force injurious to her own -highest devel 
ter from the poor girl was read, in which, with | opment, and dangerous to other nations. 
a simple pathos that might have made strong | Change the material of her army as she may; 
men weep, she, dying, told her mother how | call its parts by the name of reserves, land- 
she had protected her honor at the expense of | wehr, or what not, the fact remains that a ster- 





her life. ile country takes four hundred thousand of its 

Yesterday, United States Commissioner, L. | able-bodied men from all productive labor, and 
B. Sawyer, to the astonishment of spectators | sets them to lounging in barracks or smoking 
and the horror of the whole community, when | in the streets, while their sisters and their 
it became known, discharged the accused, | mothers, to supply this unnatural drain on la- 
without a word of explanation. To-day, the | por, are working with oxen in the fields. The 
Colorado, the scene of the foul crime, rides at | place for hulking man may be in a military 
taut, cable in the stream, and by an early | caserne; and the place for lovely women may 
hour to-morrow, Captain Ingraham will prob- | pe in the cornfield; but we hope it will be 


| ably be again upon the Pacific, congratulating | jong before such ideas of glory and of beauty 


himself that the persecution to death of a | preyail in our country.—Letter to N. Y. Post. 
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WOMEN IN SIAM. 


BY FULLER-WALKER. 


“The Great Mother of War,” a title most 
suggestive of mothers-in-law, is the rank cor- 
responding to our major-general among the 
women soldiers of Siam. Her figure, face and 
expression, as represented in a photograph, is 
by no means fearful to behold, although, being 
dark and Asian, it is not so beautiful in the 
eyes of a European as the face of Joan of Arc, 
who was also a “great mother of war.” Ifa 
little peasant girl of Lorraine could lead an 
army of six thousand ruffians to victory, and 
crown Charles VII. King of France, why may 
not a woman of to-day comnfand a regiment 
of men or women in Bangkok ? 

The King of Siam has a body-guard of five 
hundred women, and there are many other 
Amazons in his dominions. They go through 
the drill the same as our State Militia or Na- 
tional Guard, and march through the streets 
of the capital of Siam to the music of the drum 
and fife. Whether, in marching to war, the 
band ever plays “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” 
is a matter of some doubt. Imagine the feel- 
ings of an American paterfamilias as he stands 
upon the piazza, waving an adieu to his wife, 
who has been ordered to the “front.” And 
yet such domestic partings, such stripping of 
the ‘vines from the oaks, is not uncommon 
in Siam. The women soldiers of that re- 
markable land are allowed to marry. If 
any of the privates form an attachment for 
a man, they report the fact to the officer 
in command, and if she thinks the con- 
nection a suitable one she gives her consent. 
If, subsequently, maternal duties require their 
presence at home, a leave of absence is grant- 
ed; this proceeding excites no more comment 
than the allowing a man to go on his summer 
vacation would, in the United States. The 
Siamese do some things differently from us, 
but quite as well, perhaps. 

The costume of the “Great Mother of War” 
is by no means an ugly one; it even looks bet- 
ter than the American Bloomer. In general 
appearance it resembles that worn by the 
Scotch Highlander. Indeed, the Scotch are 
said to have borrowed their peculiar national 

dress from the Siamese, for it has been worn 
in the latter country for hundreds of years. 
Thus we see again illustrated the truth of the 
saying that all history tends to the mysterious 
East. More of the civilization of the West 
comes from the East than most Christians are 
willing to acknowledge. That which is old in 
Asia becomes new in Europe. 

A description of the dress worn by these 
Siamese Amazons is as follows: The feet 
are covered with well-fitting, American-look- 
ing shoes; stockings of red and black checks 
are worn, coming above the knee. These are 
made out of some woven material, as the art 
of knitting stockings has not yet been discov- 
ered in Siam. A plaid skirt falls just below 
the knee. A leather belt is worn around the 
waist, to which the sword is attached. Amer- 
ican women, more peacefully inclined, attach 


bags, parasols, and ornaments to their belts. the stony and grim man who sits like an idol | 


The jackets are close-fitting to the form, with 
a row of buttons in front; the sleeve is a coat- 
sleeve, so called, with acuff turned back, orna- 
mented with gold lace and buttuns. In the 


Some human hearts beat to a great or national 


men or women, it is all one, for great aspira- 
tions know no sex. Among our own country- 
women, in our own day, we have seen a Rev. 
Mrs..Hanaford preaching, a Lydia Maria Child 
breaking down religious prejudices and battling 
for the freedom of the slave; an Anna Dickin- 
son pleading for her country; a Julia Ward 
Howe working for universal peace; a Mrs, 
Livermore, and many others, urging the en- 
franchisement of their sex. These are the 
Saint Theresas of to-day. 

No sooner had Mrs. Leonowens found her- 
self established in the palace of the Premier 
of Siam, than she was called upon by the la- 
dies of his Larem, who rushed in, pell-mell. 
Nearly all were young, none of them hardly 
more than fourteen years old. They had an 
ugly mode of clipping their hair, and blacken- 


idea, and, whether they are in the breasts of 


| of justice. His harem]jis composed of the 
| 


daughters of noblemen, who are sent to him 
| from all parts of the empire, and who appear 
to count it glory enough in this life to be one 
of the wives of the king! Mrs. Lenowens tells 
| us that the old King of Siam long looked for a 

European woman, in the markets of the world, 
| toadd to his harem, but at the time of his 





| death he had not found one, although several 


| French women in Paris senthim sweet-scented 
notes, written on delicate paper, offering to 
come to Bangkok, if sufficient inducements 
were held out. There are silly and foolish 
women in all parts of the world, and those of 
Paris are by no means exceptions. A book 
has been published in Paris of the begging and 
fawning letters sent to the Emperor of the 
| French, from Germans, when he was in his 
| glory. These strange documents were found 
‘in the cabinet de l’Empereur after the fall of 





ing their teeth, but otherwise might have been | the empire. Madame Erfurth writes to say 
attractive, since they possessed symmetry of | that she is in love with a certain man, but that 
form, delicacy of feature, and fairness of com- | she cannot marry him because her parents are 
plexion. Some of them had olive complex- |dead-set against an alliance with any one who 
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At the recent concert in Williamsbnrg, June 23d, 
arranged by the different singing societies in my hon- 
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GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distinguished itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense body of tone, and remarkable 
touch ; 30 much so, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 

ANZ ABT. 

New York, July 3, 1872. 
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ions, and almond-shaped eyes. They dressed 
in orange, purple, ble, and crimson silks, and 
wore a profusion of jewels. Such was their 
ignorance of the ways of the world, and so un- 
enlightened were they in those virtues and 
morals which distinguish Christian people, 
that they asked Mrs. Leonowens if she had 
not rather be the wife of the prime minister 
instead of the king? The suggestion was a 
monstrous one, but when she considered their 
beggarly poverty of true life and liberty, of 
hopes and joys, and holy fears and sorrows 
she explained to them her relations with the 
court of Siam. 

Siamese women marry at fourteen and polyg_ 
amy is common, with no limit to the number 
of wives. As in Utah, so in Siam, a man may 
marry as many wivesashe can support. Gen- 
erally, the women are treated with considera- 
tion. 

Sometimes the Prime Minister of Siam 
amuses himself in his harem, which, translat- 
ed into English, means “the forbidden.” A 
harem is quite an establishment, for each wife 
has her separate apartments, and there are, 
besides, large halls, where they attempt to 
amuse their lord and master. In a long hall, 
illuminated by means of high-hanging candel- 
abras, there are twenty or more olive-com- 
plexioned girls dressed like French ballet 
dancers, in transparent draperies heavily bor- 
dered with gold. Their arms and bosoms are 
nude, and they are ornamented with girdles 
and barbaric gold. These women wear on 
their fingers long nails of gold, tapering sharply 
like the claws of a bird. They are dancers, 
and are able tu execute all possible flexures. 
Another band of women, stationed behind 
them, play on a great variety of musical instru- 
ments, and when the music commences, the 
poetry of motion keeps time with it, the feet of 
the dancers tapping on the floor. A group of 
twelve girls, with gold and silver fans, contin- 
ually fan the dancers, The scene is a wild 
and beautiful one, as these wives dance before 


in their presence. The head wife of the pre- 


is not of the nobility. Will Louis Napoleon 
| please send by return mail, or otherwise, a title 

of nobility for her gentleman, so that the mar- 
riage may take place as speedily as possible ? 
“Marie’’ writes a gushing letter, to implore the 
Emperor to make peace right away, so that no 
more of those fine young men may be killed ? 
“Right straight away, sacred Majesty; for I 
have a young man who is called away, and 
oh! if heshould be killed: P.S. Ihave not 
told papa that I have written on this subject 
to you.”’ If these things could be done in 
the green tree of Europe,what might we not 
expect in the dry tree of Siam? 

Some of the tales of horror which come to us 
from the Grand Royal Palace at Bangkok, are 
enough to make Christians shudder. If for 
any cause the old king was displeased with one 
of his wives, he would have her thrown into a 
noisome dungeon, chained to a rack of a bed, 
and perhaps unmercifully beaten. These beat- 
ings were usually performed by women, who 
sometimes pretended to deliver severe blows, 
when in fact they fell gently. They could not 
tell how soon their time might come next. 

Some of the queens of Siam have been as 
cruel as any we read of in ‘‘Rollin’s Ancient 
History,” so full of evil deeds that their mem- 
ory is infamous even in heathen annals. One 
of them, named Sisudah-Chand, ordered the 
secret assassination of every member of the 
royal household, including her mother and sis- 
ters. She even put to death the young king, 
her son, and publicly called her paramour to 
the throne. At this the nobility revolted, and 
the guilty pair were put to death by the sword. 
Another queen performed a heroic action, 
which will stand side by side with any deed in 
Christian history. The King of Siam having 
invaded Pegu, the two monarchs decided to 
settle the contest by a hand to-hand conflict. 
The King of Pegu fell from his elephant, when 
his queen promptly took his place, and con- 
tinued the combat until she fell, speared 
through the right breast. 

Woman-nature appears to be alike the world 
| over. It is ground down, or elevated, accord- 





mier is called “The Lady in one Thousand,” | ing to the laws and customs which prevail. 
She had neither beauty nor grace, but was do- | Remove all restrictions, and it will touch its 


mestic in her habits, and possessed an extreme- | highest destiny with the same ease, as fully 
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neck of the jacket there isa short standing col- | ly mild temper. She had a great love for flow- 


lar, and a silken neck-tie, fastened in a sailor’s 
knot, completes the dress. A sash is worn 
after the manner of our baldricks, and the dec- 
orations are placed on the left breast. The cap 
is a three-cornered one, resembling those worn 
by Catholic priests. The officers have theirs 
ornamented with white ostrich plumes. In 
actual war they carry shields and wear breast- 
plates made of leather, sewed all over with 
steel buttons. They use rifles as well as 
swords. It isthe testimony of those who have 
had the opportunity to | ecome familiar with 
the military establishment of Siam that the 
women soldiers are far more trustworthy and 


ers, which she called the children of her heart. 
In her apartments mellow half-tints prevailed, 
and the furniture consisted of sofa-beds, low 
marble couches, tables and arm chairs of del- 


| and honorably as man’s.—Home Journal. 


—_—-—— 


| THE SEVEN WHISTLEBS. 


| One evening a few years ago, when crossing 
one of our Lancashire moors, in company with 


icate and antique forms. She lived among the | an intelligent old man, we were suddenly star- | 
women of her husband’s harem as a mother | tled by the whistling overhead of a covey of | 
among her daughters, pleading their cause and | plovers. My companion remarked that, when 
sharing their confidence. She even adopted a a boy, the old people considered such a cir- | 
disowned son of her predecessor, and named ¢ymstance a bad omen, “as the person who 
him ‘The Lord Endures.” | heard the wandering Jew,” as he called the | 
The first time Mrs. Leonowens visited the plovers, “was sure to be overtaken with some 
palace of the King of Siam, he introduced her | jj} Juck.”” On questioning my friend on the 


to his wife, Lady Talap. She was a tender  pame given to the birds, he said: “There is a 








| young creature, with a child-like form and a | tradition that they contain the souls of those | 


Messrs. Marston & Go. take pleasure in informing 
| the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
| ty rooms {nu connection with their long established 
| Dining Salocr on Srattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 

well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Oflice, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 


THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEB 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 





moral than the men. Possibly thatis the reason | low laugh. This woman had met Anglo-Sax- | Jews who assisted at the crucifixion, and, in | OXD®. Srear. 


the king keeps them to guard the gates of his 
palace. 

Among those who have made the institu- 
tions of Siam a study, and who had the most 
favorable opportunities for becoming familiar | 
with the condition of the women in that king- 
dom, is Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, the well-known 
author of several charming books, and at pres- | 
ent a resident of Staten Island in the Bay of | 
New York. She is a small woman to look at, 


on ladies before, among them Mrs. Mattoon, | consequence, were doomed to float in the air 

wife of the American missionary. She paid a! ¢ ever” When we arrived at the fot of the | 

very ingenuous tribute of reverence and affec- | moor, a coach, by which I had hoped to finish | 

tion to this Christian woman by meeting Mrs. | my journey, had already left the station, ther, 

— with the following odd conversa- | hy causing me to traverse the remaining dis- | 

ion: 

“Tam very glad to seeyou. Itis long time 

I not see you. Why you come so late? 
‘There is a happy land, far, far away.’ 

I think of you very often. ‘In the beginning 


| tance on foot.. The old man reminded me of | 
the omen. 
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great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of near) 
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to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have li 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surpassed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate. 
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but full of courage and determination. Find- | God created the heavens and the earth.’ Dear | 


| SF" Women or others desiring to lend money for a 





ing herself the widow of an English officer in 
India, who lost his life in a tiger hunt, and hav- 
ing two small children to support, she deter- | 
mined to accept the invitation of the King of 
Siam to become the English teacher of his chil- 
dren, of whom he had some sixty-seven— 
enough to make a good sized New England 
district school. The task she had imposed 
upon herself was no light one, and the scenes 
and trials she experienced were enough to dis- 
hearten many stouter women. Most of us | 
have smiled as we have read of little Saint 
Theresa, who went out to seek martyrdom in 
the country of the Moors. The passionate na- 


Mam Mattoon! I love you. I think of you. | 
Your boy dead, you come to palace; you cry— | 
I love you. 
‘There is a happy land, far, far away.” 
It isa rare thing to find a man or woman in | 
Siam, who cannot write, which is a mest as- 
tonishing fact, when we reflect that the last 
census shows that in the United States there | 
are 5,643,534 people of ten years of age and 
over who are unable to write, while hundreds | 
of thousands cannot read! The fact of the 
general education of the women of Siam, does | 
them little good; hardly serves to increase 
their happiness, and is of no use in giving them 





ture of some women demands an epic life; 
others fancy they have an inspiration from | 
above to perform great feats, but most of them 
we fancy, meet a domestic reality which forces 
them out of the shady or bright paths instinc- 
tively feminine, into the hard highway of the 
world, to battle with fortune and win success, 





hope for the future, comfort in the present, or 
a look into the world beyond the narrow circle 
in which they move. Even the women of the 
king’s household are the most abject slaves; 
absolutely within the control of a despotic mas- 
ter, who sometimes has violent fits of anger, 
and appears to be entirely ignorant of a sense 
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, | which tower far above us in the changeful| We shall hold no personal ill-will towards WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. | Hanaford and a score of others,” of whom he even 
Val omun ) Sournal. heaven of ambition. To do this, I will take | you. If you were suffering, or in peril, all the Leading Tory organs in England are declar- | says,— “they are tru'y good women, whom I = 
— —~_____________| my stand upon the floor of the chapel of the | same, we would give you every friendly help ing for a qualified suffrage for women, The | should not like to insult by hinting that the last ¥ 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, January 18, 1873. | Invalids, in Paris, where, five years ago, I | in our power. John Bull says: “We believe that the Tory | wayward Wopdball sister has their counten- ad . 
“Slo otanthagetlt inh the Gate at which his sub- | 8t00d to take cognizance of the gorgeous tombs But the waiting eyes of thousands yh party will cordially support the claims of wo- | — or a a why Mage 4 — pee 
scription expires on his paper. When he payshie an; | which the late Emperor had bestowed upon | men ached for the sight of the message of the men, themselves householders and possessors ree insinua a ccm dvon suc : eck gover 
3 the changed date of the pape his defunct uncles. In the crypt which occu- | first Governor who had been elected by a par- | of property, to the electoral franchise, believing sniffian savor of mora ity oes not Y e saint when 
Ba pied the center was seen the mausoleum of | ty whose platform distinctly avowed itself in that the right toa vote should be given with liness of Lucretia Mott stand, a white and house 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN the Napoleon, surrounded by the wreaths and | favor of Woman Suffrage. ; | regard to property and not to sex.” The Stun- shining rebuke to the foul rernpapend that em- —- 
banners of his victories. On the main floor of; We waited, only to be disappointed; only | gay also says: If our countrywomen, on the | #%#tes from Victoria Woodhull ? Ob, the Phar- respo 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. the building stood costly structures of porphy- | to find a new and bitter pang added to the hu- | whole, have come to desire an extension of isaism of our day! Let those noble men who one I 
SATOC AL RErUse Sal get ADOPT. | ry and other marbles, inscribed with the | miliation which every thoughtful woman al- | their privileges, it is difficult to see on what | have been associated with Lucretia Mott in the toda 
14. THE REPUBLICAN ‘parry 1s mixp- Dames of his brothers. I remarked toa friend | ways feels, in view of her political position; @ | -rounds we can resist it.” It adds that “the time | lo ae magne Sovement (whem Ge Hew- ever 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- of the then reigning family that in these in- position dishonorable to men, and unjust to | is fast approaching when this question will have ark Daily oe characterizes as anstent, not o 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- scriptions the name Napoleon seemed to have | women. to be dispassionately considered.” The Exam- quesr-qnted adies of the ame gender” ) fling — 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR | TePlaced that of Bonaparte. “Oh” said my Happily, the Legislature have given us bet- | ine, a radical journal, says that the Conserva- | back the tanns wan fitting scorn, as only pow- he nn 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL- friend: “the Emperor intends that this shall | ter care. One of the first special committees tive party has never opposed Woman Suffrage, | erful men possessed of womanly or poetic — 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND be spoken of in history as the Napoleon dy- | appointed, was on Female Suffrage, to consist | gnat Mr. Disraeli, from the first, gave it to be sensibility can do. Let them defy the Phar- aeser 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF | nasty.” I listened, thought of the corruption | of eight members, on the part of the House, understood that he thought the qualification of isee of to-day, with somewhat of the eloquence ore 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD which this dynasty would entail on France, | with such as the Senate may join, to consider property stronger than the disqualification of | at fell from the lips of Jesus, upon the Phar- oe 
Sm SERATED WHEE EROPRCTFUL COMMIBARA: | and sighed. and report upon the expediency of so chang- sex, and that there is reason to suppose that a | ees of Judes. Men who spoke of him, the clans 
TION, | The second point in my triangulation shall | ing the Constitution and the laws as to admit | Woman Suffrage Bill, if carried, might add sev- | Apostle of Love, with the same petty spirit of and t 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM be the lofty one from which the then Emperor women to yote and hold office in this Com- | o-9) yotes to the Conservative side of the House | ™4lice that still attaches to narrow and ungen- of . 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. | reviewed and commanded the destinies of | monwealth. of Commons. The Examiner concludes that | &TOUS characters. pH 
8 RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- | Europe. The Exposition was then in its full | This committee was moved by Mr. Cogs- | the question of suffrage for women must be re- | Society is permeated and honey-combed forme 
PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS | flower. The Man of Destiny had waved his | well, of Yarmouth, whom we gratefully re- | garded as having entered on a new phase, and | through and through with Pharisaism and sen- Th 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH | hand, and the artists and artisans of all coun- member, last year, as giving his vote and in- | that Mr. Gladstone, who has hitherto opposed | timentalism. Now, if ever, the friends of free- occu} 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN | tries had bestirred themselves to grace his cap- | fluence for Woman Suffrage. ‘the movement, though not with stubbornness, | 40m need be on guard. HALLOCK. neigh 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY | ital, and todo him homage. Torrid Algeria | oe fact, which = to prove that = is not at all likely to despise the signs of the | New York, Jan, 13, 1873. facul 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- | and frigid Russia sent their works and their | rights of a non-voting class are not protected, | times given by the Tory journals. ee eee : and e 
TIVE OF LIBERTY auD PRoGRESs Is IN FA- | workmen to meet in his fairy halls. England, is this. The Massachusetts Legislature, on | rtd pate } EXP ee FROM detai 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL | Italy, Sweden, Greece, the far East and the | Saturday, Jan. 11th, adopted the following or- TRUE AND UNTRUE WOMEN. one S ar 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- | far West, all answered his summons with zeal. | der:— | An editorial article, headed “True and Un- | Mrs. Lucy Stone, Boston, Mass. to su 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY | So he published an epitome of all useful and | _ On motion of Mr. Ely, of Dedham, that the | true Women,” in the Newark, (N. J.,) Daily| My Dear Friexp:—It is now more are n 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- | beautiful inventions. What laces, brocades, | Coens of So eee sae Oe. - | Journal, of Dee. 23, is written in so unfair a | than thirty years since the first three ladies ae 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL | satins and velvets were there! What jewelry! | pawns m Ane that any enearied woman dies | spirit, that a reader of it begs space in the Wo- | 8taduated here, having completed the college eon 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT | that of the Empress and Princess Mathilde | in the lifetime of her husband, seizec of lands, | 4.4xN’s JouRNAL to express a natural indig- | Course. Since that time, there have been from rod, 1 
BOX. conspicuous above all the rest. Yes, and | tenements or hereditaments or any right or | yation, one to thirteen ladies in each of the graduat- I hav 
aeeneuneneeumnnees what pictures and statues! One of the latter — eer ee A pan Two women are selected as representatives | ing classes, except four; and with all these “—- 
MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING, represented the last hour of the Uncle—one of | tate, during his natural life, and if any part | of the extremes of good and evil in woman- classes, I have been personally associated as and i 
dias deeaeics Mccain in tnnin Giaiiusnameeene the former gave the newest edition of the | thereof is wild or woodland, he may use, clear | ,o0d—Mary Ann Evans Disraeli, the Viscoun- | 2 instructor. These ladies have certainly lent | 
then Emperor’s features. I stood and ques- | 42d improve the same, tess Beaconsfield, and Victoria Woodhull, maintained a fair standing in their classes, in very 
Woman Surrrace Assoctation will beheldinTRE- | 115144 the well-known face. But it only| There is no sane, civilized man, in a Legis-| — g, far, a most just contrast. all the departments of study, furnishing their pans. 
MONT TEMPLE, on Tuesday afternood and evening, | neq to say: “I have succeeded, ask no | lative assembly, where half,or any portion of| put the death of the admirable Viscountess | full proportion of our best scholars. Seve 
Jan. 28th, at 2} P. M. and 7} P M. Well known | nore_that is enough.” I said to myself, | the members were women, his peers as law-| i, made the occasion to cast reproach upon | Such a fact excites no surprise here, either the si 
speakers will be present, whose names will be an- | “yes, but you have degraded your country, in | makers, who would have had the hardihood | ty. Woman’s Rights Movement of America, | With teachers or principals (as it seems to do sage 
nounced next week. The friends of Suffragsthrough- | shite of every seeming success, she is demor- | to make such a motion as the above, without, 7) 4 tone of toadyism, truly repulsive to a | at Cornell), and no remark. It is accepted as ~ tng 
out the State are respectfully invited to attend, as | alized, and her face is turned away from the | at the same time, coupling with it a proposi- | gemocratic spirit, the article sets forth the | a thing of course. I have never observed that that | 
business of importance will be transacted. direction of true progress, The greatest thing | tion exactly similar, fora woman whose hus- pedigree of the Viscountess, and the honor | these Jadies have suffered in health, during tion i 
By order of the Executive Committee. I might wish for is your opportunity, but the | band was deceased. | gallantly waived in her favor by her husband, | their course, more than the young men. No in ex' 
JaMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. | Jast thing I shall desire will be your success.”’ That Mr. Ely did so now, is due to the fact | the ex-premier of the British Empire. Objects | Such opinion has obtained currency among us, 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. To complete my triangle, which, indeed, | that no woman could be present to speak | of ambition sufficiently legitimate under Eng- | nor have I ever, so far as I recollect, heard the AV 
= ; measures a descent, I must go to Chis- | or vote on the measure proposed. | lish institutions, but not in keeping with the | Pinion expressed, by any one who has ob- 
STOCKHOLDER'S MEETING. elhurst, and see the disappointed and super- The silent lips of the dead’ wife have no | untitled positions assigned to republican merit. served the facts. F 
Sho ania thin aaimeiiiianien of the Wo- | 82004 old man struggling with the bitter mor- | Power. She might have wished that the wood | The article commends the wife of Disraeli, The statistics of the classes, since their grad- wit 
: : sel which came after so much sweet food, | growing on the lands she owned, should be | for the noble bearing of herself in domestic _ ¥ation, would seem to indicate that the “ex- 
MAN'S JOURNAL will ane at apne No. 3 Tre- Death draws the curtain upon pains and dis- used for the benefit of invalid daughters, or | >. whereas it was ber most happy fate to be } pectation of life,” on the part of the young seen. 
mont Place, Boston, on MONDAY, Jan. 20, at 2PM. | comfiture worse than death. Here is the | crippled sons; but according to Mr. Ely, it is | ayjied to a husband whos y | women, is essentially the same as that of the Gree 
The stockholders are respectfully invited to attend. : : “i | allied to a husband whose ambition she could y . F f his 
great leveller of all distances. Here is the si- | 20 matter what she who owned the property | poth appreciate and stimulate. | young men. In the thirty graduating classes palines 
ee —— D DRAPER, President, | @Bt 8nd colorless apocalypse. The visitation | might desire. : ; | No cause for commendation, unless it be be- | from 1841 to 1870, of the 89 lady graduates, 10 pres 
nana ax danmmaiiih aie dice comes to all, in its own dignity and in God’s| An order had been previously introduced | stowed upon the discernment which led her | have died, or 11.2 per cent. Of the 462 young ' 
, |merey, Let my brief commemoration, which | which proposed to give to the wife, who hast) await the movement of circumstance and | men in the same classes, 44 have died, or 9.5 otas 
” CONVENTION 1 MAIER, | is no sermon, end with Elizabeth Browning’s | no children, the use of the lands of the deceas- | take advantage of opportunity, for personal | per cent. ae = 
pau | wise lines :— | ed husband during her life. But, for use of happiness ; for it approves that, while she was | The number of ladies is too small to serve as ; " : 
A Convention of the friends of Woman Suffrage in | And I said, in underbreath, all our life is | the thousand homes which crown our bill- | the wife of Wyndam Lewis, M. P., she met | 4 basis of reliable statistics, because a single rete 
Maine will be held in Augusta, beginning on the eve- | FO my Race ogee WN ta heen, | Sides and nestle in our valleys and fill town, | and appreciated the aspiring Disraeli, and after death, more or less, would seriously change ti 
ning of Wed. Jan. 29, and continuing Thursday, the | awine | OY and village—homes = which children | two years of widowhood became his wife. the ratio. It will be remembered too, that z a 
Seth, morning, efterneen, end evening. In oddition ete saan aon — | lige tn ee ee We will give the Editor of the Newark Daiiy these ladies have been passing through the ese 
to many distinguished citizens of Maine, several of the | , ream iain seetibow lend. on aaah tea tind Journal, the credit of quoting a very beautiful | critical sword psa life,—between the prone 
following speakers will be present: Julia Ward Howe, | Woman Suffragists have always claimed pri that pe eager nee sales Mee teaes, 1 incident of physical heroism, on the part of | ages of twenty and Ety —— Ou 
Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Elizabeth K. Chureh- | that the interests of no class are properly or taggeatigeir cael ees penteck ae cafe ’ | Mrs. Disraeli, as follows—“Her affection for Dr. Clarke and President Eliot might sug- Peis 
ill, and Margaret W. Campbell. Further particulars cared for, when that class is not empowered ba band ~ ’ 7 her husband, second though he was, amount. | gest that our experience ts wnantiatotery, > pose | 
omnia to take care of them itself. sband, | ed to adoration, and for his rising reputation, | cause our standard of scholarship is below that like t 
— — | We hate a fresh lesson, in proof of this, in Do we need other lessons to teach both men | she was capable of any degree of personal sacri- | of Harvard. All that needs to be said upon ytd 
OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. | the late message of Gov. Washburn. ‘The | “24 Women that each class must protect its | fice, On important occasions, she accompanied | this point, perhaps, is that whatever the re- prscete 
ecieealiiaiad eanenad i | platform of the party which nominated and | self, or not be protected ? L. 8. | him to the House of Commons. On one such, | sult, our course of study is opp! that of aaa 
om Salinns Accediaiinn Wil be Walt 06 Deine, 2 es | elected him, says expressly :— | we are told, the two had driven down to be in | the Sent colleges of the land, ant the gen- pose 
Opera House, Feb. 18 and 19, 1873. | That the Republican party of Massacha- CO-EDUCATION VINDICATED. _ time for a decisive and important crisis. After | er al pressure upon our students is the same, ccna 
, : | setts, as the representative of Liberty and | ae a long and bitter debate, extending over sey- It is true that we have had no special honors 
Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, | Progress, is in favor of extending Suffrage on We ask every candid man and woman who eral nights, and enlivened by some of the most | or prizes; and hence our young ladies have beaut 
and each Congressional District to one vice-president. ) €qual terms to all American citizens, irrespec- | read the views of Dr. Clarke and President | brillia t : ti deli 1 in the Il not been subjected to those intenser rivalries cover 
Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor of | tive of sex, and will hail the day when the ed - | Eliot and Oliver Wendell Holmes, on ‘‘Sex in | “7 _ pensoartniatinicagaiee ~Sigpndas = ee oe, | hi F : Pol 
| ucated intellect and enlightened conscience of | ais 99 , ; 7 | Disraeli was to sum up his argument, reply to | Which sometimes exist among the few best : 
the meeting, is cordially extended to the friends of | Woman will find direct expression at the bal- | Béusation, published in the Woman 6 Joun- | the opposition, and bring the discussion to a | scholars of a class. We have had no experi- Is oth 
Sunes reget in contiguous sister States, and also ~— er nce tnaed sal = apa watriiien, nk Concinaiosns close. It was acritical moment, and Mrs, Dis- | ence of the effect upon a young woman of ponte 
© those at a distance. . Ss rn accepte is 0 | é ; : . : ; 
Be tn ainae inch cle sa oe “gp Poon 2 be — bro / | Cheatin, whee 90 galiltehs bn enathar ny raeli knew it. Her husband had alighted, ful] | such an intense competitive struggle. We party 
Pip tages : : : ta | With the mathematical exactness of a Life In- of bis speech, and she was following, when | have not tested the gnc priate gla like te 
daughter, to his side, on that grand, broad platform out making the slightest allusion to this most : : accidentally, the footman closed the door | durance of the sexes in such a struggle. 
he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning | Vital and important principle of his party, | Surance calculation, we have here, briefly sharply on her finger. The keen edge cut | On the question of the ability of young la- 80, wi 
glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in | Yet the women of the State are more than | stated, the p tactical seep ongaend of thirty years. | right through her glove and into the flesh, | dies to sustain the pressure of a successful heres 
moral reform that the world has ever known, in the | fifty thousand majority of the inhabitants. To us the aa of Oberlin College seems | causing her excruciating pain, but beyond a | course of college study, our experience would peste 
heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! | _ ~eY pay taxes on one hundred and fifty- | more then ovtenee; it ls an absolute demon- | corain pallor her face never changed. She | have some bearing. pened 
and help us to help him in this last and greatest | three millions of property. They are a law- oo of the wisdom and safety of collegiate | trembled for fear Disraeli’s attention shouldbe | There is less tendency at present, on the — 
achievement—a victory over himself. abiding portion of the community; yet, with oar eepangeed : . attracted by the incident; so, without aword, | part of our young ladies, to pursue the full — 
Strnsass 38. Coen, Bees. this character, as peaceable and orderly citi- F So far as ey and high-school education she quietly released her hand, stepped out, ac- | college course, than there has been at some wesathde 
R. A. S. JANNEY, Chairman Ex. Com. seme, Fepeesenting & large amount ofthe wealth | “a mee wero — peat ge _ o > on - | companied her husband’ into the House, and | other periods; but I have no evidence that this — 
me nor Anal | ow ig a repose oe bes has ee : wre ial “4 goa pre | sat through a long session without a mur- | is the result of any apprehension on the part — 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. | ae ra rah tf - eae . nag — | ed” and has gueeedent and public sentiment | mur. How many women in her position of teachers or pupils of a want of ability, ei- eeull 
Th —_ oe pia _— of his par y,t € Gov- : — —— | would have given way to the agony of the mo- | ther physical or intellectual, to accomplish the = 
e past week has brought with it one of | ernor forgot # make even an allusion to the | 0Verwhelmingly in its favor. In collegiate and | ‘ ck. Our Ladies’ Course is more thorough serval 
the great historic lessons of the divine to the | demand made for their right of suffrage | professional training, also, the tendency is in | Ws ane CHNIEERE, SRNTE, OF SS SEER | SURE y well ii 
human. The man who, for more than twenty | There can be only one reason for this neg- the same direction, and almost every Westein rer so ae = So uyent Che cynigelen of - apenas per cag — ry | = I dc 
years, was the wonder and, in some sense, the | lect, and that isthe simple fact that we a college is now open to women. But this | their husband's mind?” } e Eh, SENTENS GETUENS ANS GERNTIAD —_ great 
fear of Europe, is sow a heap of lifel cl movement is still resisted by Ha d and a| Almost any woman, in her position, in sym- | ing, They thas scours _ education which Suffra 
, p of lifeless clay, | not voters. | y rvard and a/| s » 

, ; pag : | i ..... | pathy as she was with her husband, would have | seems to them more desirable than that af- > 
whose vanished importance is a little simulat-| If the same number of voting men, or even | few other wealthy and conservative institu- |}. ,ked the footman for the h ident, | forded by the full college course. We make belief, 
ed by the preparation for his sad funeral.| half as many, with much less wealth, and | tions, principally in the New England States, | |, ee ee , ‘ than 

: : . , : : ; at gave her a chance to prove to him her | no effort to direct young ladies to the college 
Much dies with him that should die. Belief | much less personal worth, had had their claim | Which still persist in excluding young women wer of self-control in his behalf. Happy Vis- | course. made 
in Cesarism, in the one-man power. The accepted by the party, the Governor would not | from their classes, ; Quite recently, an attempt | sensed happy Disraeli! though d wad has| These are the facts, and you will make such sider | 
prestige of military glory, derived from one | have forgotten them. But the women caunot has been made to justify this exclusion Upon | fora time come between them! But what of | use of them as you think best. the pr 
man of great genius, and eagerly adopted by | vote the Governor into or out of office, and have | Physiological grounds. An eminent physi- | 11. noble American women, who, as reformers, | Very truly yours up pu 
: 7 s eat : * . ’ ’ ’ J 

the French nation. The dynasty probably | no direct political power, and so, the only care | cian, himself a graduate of Harvard, sustained | } 1+. endured a worse pain than the hurtin | Jas. H. FAIRCHILD. I th 
dies with Napoleon III. Short as its duration | he took for us, was to recommend separate pris- | by several distinguished gentlemen connected | >> , finger; not for a hea beloved and no | Oberlin, O., Jan. 11, 1873. ness fi 
has been, it has yet lived too long. | ons for the bodies of those women who violate | With that University, has expressed the opin- | , hes te ones of spirit, bearing in thei etch 8 busine 

Pulpits have been eloquent with the theme | man-made laws. ion that the health of women is inconsistent | pea sth gony ae 4 fi u - t Ponta WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. ing to 
of this remarkable career, and the tragic prose | © Governor Washburn! you owed us and | With their co-education in a routine of study | tee te aie ee eet S Geet So Chetan. Ohta, cits & te come 
of itsending. The WeMAN’s JouRNAL also | the platform of your party, something better | adapted tomen. In other words, that modern | “Let no finely toned woman ever forget her | last report of the Board of Education in that shall « 
has its sermon to preach, but its theory of ser- ; than this, | Progress is, in respect to co-education, wrong, | debt of gratitude to the brave pioneers who city, from which the following extract is taken. I hear 
mons is that they should be short and charita- Have you no apology to make to these, your | and should be reconsidered. have made it possible for a woman to be self- | Jt appenre that all the Grammar and Primary wome 
ble. Standing on the earth, we take the alti- | unrepresented constituents, for this neglect of | We shall wait with interest for the reply of | respecting, and thereby an inspiration to the | schools of Cleveland, including nearly 13,000 have s 
tude of a star by a certain provess of triangu | theirinterests? Is there not something which | the eminent gentlemen who take the negative | man she loves, or to all souls who feel their | pupils, are now under the charge of women as the qu 
lation, which is certain and easy to the initiat- | you can do, in your official capacity, that will | on this most important and interesting ques- | peed of her. These women whom the editor | principals. There are but two “supervising did se 
ed. So, from the level of our common life, we | help atone to yourself and to us, for this great | tion. What will theydo with the facts pre- | of the Newark Daily Journal, names as “Lucy | principals” (men) for the whole city. —T. W. H heart 
can take the altitude of the human eminences | mistake ? sented by President Fairchild? HB-B. | Stone, Mary Davis, Lucretia Mott, .PhoeL¢! J am gratified to report the continued and of see 
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even increasing success of the experiment of | love and honor what seemed to him true wo- 


putting women at the head of all the Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools. What was said 
last year may be now repeated with still great- 


twelve month’s experience. ) 
denied that our schools are more efficiently 


governed, and more thoroughly taught than | cipation, through the instrumentality of the 


when there was a man at the head of every 
house. The improvement in the respect and 


attention paid by the older pupils to their | 


teachers is remarkable. Classes of boys cor- 
one Principal after another from his post, are 
to-day so quiet, orderly and studious, that it is 
often wondered that their predecessors should 
ever have given any trouble. This is true, 
not of one school alone, but of every school 
formerly distinguished for its insubordination. 
What physical force failed to control, subtler 
influences have completely mastered. It might 


be supposed, as indeed it has sometimes been | 


asserted, that the more equable and thorough 
government of the schools to-day, is owing to 


greater watchfulness on the part of the Super- | 


intendent and his assistants to check the first- 
signs of insubordination in the senior classes, 
and to the greater severity exercised in cases 
of discipline ; but the fact is, that fewer schol- 
ars of the advanced grades are referred to the 
office, and that less rigor is necessary than 
formerly. 

The more tidy and tasteful school-rooms 
occupied by the higher classes,the cleaner halls, 
the better-ordered school premises, the quieter 
neighborhoods, display the exercise of that 
faculty which belongs especially to refined 
and educated women, to so direct the minor 
details of school government that the control 


of masses seems’ so easy that it requires little | 


or no effort. Men, relying upon their strength 
to suppress disorder by the display of force, 
are not so watchful to prevent, nor has habit 
made them so keen to detect the incipient 
steps of misrule. Hence it is that they are 
more frequently compelled to resort to the 
rod, while with women of the class of whom 
I have spoken, its necessity seldom or never 
suggests itself. 

The fact that a principal of a school does not, 
and indeed can not, rely upon the more vio- 
lent means of school discipline, exercises a 
very perceptible influence to restrain resort to 
corporal punishment through all the lower 
grades. Where the whip is frequently em- 
ployed in the senior classes, it is natural that 
the subordinate and less experienced teachers 


should appeal to it with little hesitation. Not | 


in the habit of using it herself, the principal is 
slow to advise its use by others. Hence it is 
that the moral power of our school organiza- 
tion is opposed to the use of the rod, except 
in extreme cases. 
A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT HORACE 
GREELEY, 


For some reason [ failed to receive my Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, last month, and have not yet 
seen what you say about the departed Horace 
Greeley. A child first brought me the news 
of his death, from a neighbor who had just re- 
turned from our nearest city. Several days 
passed before the weekly papers brought the 
details to our frontier home. I was not at all 
ashamed of the tears I shed, for I knew I was 
only one of thousands who think of him with 
loving regret. I knew that my own impulse 
to gather flowers to strew upon his bier, would 
be shared by hundreds. I was sure that the 
tender, remorseful feeling which seized my 
heart, was only a part of a great wave rolling 
over the country. 

Our human nature is common. None of us 
can separate ourselves from the mass, and sup- 
pose that we have impulses and motives un- 
like the rest. None of us need bow down be- 
fore any others on account of their superior 
strength, or beauty, or amiability, or genius. 
We all partake of a nature which has weak- 
nesses enough, God knows, if you are on the 
look-out for weaknesses; which abounds in 
beauty, too, if beauty is what you seek to dis- 
cover. 

Political life does not look very charming. 
Is it not terrible to be hauled over the coals by 
one’s erring fellow men, and to be torn, limb 
from limb, by the newspapers of the opposite 
party? Is there a woman on earth who would 
like to be nominated for the Presidency? If 
so, what is she made of? I should think that, 
hereafter, it would require a person of true 
martyr spirit, whose devotion toa cause would 
result in utter abnegation of self. It has 
seemed to me, all along, that a person might 
accept, or even seek an office, from a desire to 
serve his fellow men, rather than from a per- 
sonal ambition to rule over others. Is it not 
possible? The Teacher whom we profess to 
honor above all others, said, ‘If any man 
would be great among you, let him be your 
servant.” I wish we could get that doctrine 
well into our heads and into our hearts. 

I do my sex the credit to believe that one 
great cause of their indifference to Woman 
Suffrage is their (perhaps unconscious) heart 
belief, that it is really nobler to serve others 
than to rule them. As fast as they can be 
made to see that it is the duty of each to con 
sider the welfare of all, and of all to unite in 
the protection of each, they will consent to take 
up public duties, 

I think that we women showed our weak- 
ness in the late campaign by going about the 
business (some of us—personally I had noth- 
ing to do with it) “man-fashion.’”?’ When we 
come to our own freedom, I don’t believe we 
shall do that any more. I felt sorry whenever 
I heard anything like a cry of revenge from 
women during the late campaign. I may not 
have seen all that Horace Greeley wrote upon 


the question of Woman Suffrage, but what I | 


did see, seemed to me to do more honor to his 
heart than to his head. He seemed incapable 


It cannot be | 


| reason, that it is disagreeable to me. 
| surely cannot object to a fine Havana cigar,” 
It makes no dif- | 


| ference to me whether your cigars cost a dol- | 
| he cannot help believing that the impulsive 


manliness. 


My sympathies are much more with some | banish the disagreeable fumes from their | 


er emphasis, because justified by another | of the opponents of Woman Suffrage than | streets. We must be patient, however, for 


do not perceive the justness of the measure, | speaker, and her lecture apparently made a 


would that they might, out of mere politeness, 


witha number of its advocates; though my perhaps help is near at hand. The unmanly 
own faith in the necessity of Woman’s eman- | “What are you going to do about it?’ may 


ballot, is unwavering. It is the most natural 


thing in the world that women should love | 


we | manhood in men, and that men should be 
responding to some that, in times past, drove | 


charmed with womanhood in women. Some 


| soon be effectually answered by the ladylike, 
| “You see what we have done about it 


" 


M.S. WILson. 


—_—-—— — 


THE INDEX. 


of the advocates of Woman Suffrage seem to| This. spirited and resolute weekly paper, 


have no real appreciation of the distinctively | 


feminine nature, but want women to become 

more masculine in almost all their ways. Of 

course I do not mean “T. W. H.,’’ or “L. 8S.” 
“We have “opponents” who are upon the 


other side, because they do so revere their | 


mothers, wives, sisters and daughters. They 
perceive in them an element so different from 
the natural masculine character, that it is like 
God’s own voice and hand calling and leading 
them to nobler and purer living,—so good men 
tell me. When they shrink from the experi- 


ment of allowing Woman freedom of develop- | 
ment and action, from a fear lest the result 
will be a loss to humanity of the most sacred | 


elements of Womanhood, they show how 


| much more they worship the creature than the | 
Creator. But it is better to worship the crea- | 


| ture than to worship nothing. 

| Itis not strange that “able’’ men wish wo- 
| men to have the ballot, in order that the wo- 
| men may also become “able’’ intellectually. 
| Intellectual culture is greatly needed by our sex. 
| But so is heart culture needed by the other 
| sex, and some of us have no stronger motive 
| for desiring Woman Suffrage than this: be- 
cause we see that the unjust power now in 
men’s hands is corrupting to them, and we 
wish to save the coming generations from its 
influence. We love the strength of men, but 
we cannot recognize tyranny as manly; and 
at present the public (or associated) attitude 
of all our men is tyranical. 

There are already many, and soon there will 
be more, men and women both, whose hearts 
are large enough to appreciate (though per- 
| haps none of us can yet appreciate it fully), 
| the essential difference between manhood and 
| womanhood; and whose intellects are strong 
| enough and clear enough to see that inequali- 
| ty in the rights or in the freedom of the two 
sexes, works constant harm to both. 

I have seen no mention in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, of the admirable series of ‘Papers 
Found iv the School-master’s Trunk” by Mrs. 
Diaz, in ITearth and Home. They were read 
| here with hearty enjoyment, and involuntary 
| blessings flew eastward, to rest upon the head 
| of their author. Faitu ROCHESTER. 
Maple Plain, Minn. 





| 


FREEDOM VERSUS TOBACCO-SMOKE. 





“This is a free country, you know,’’ is the 
| almost invariable answer received, whenever 
| Lassert that it is the duty of cities to prohibit 


| the smoking of tobacco in any form, in the pub- | 


| lie thoroughfares, or, at least, in the most fre- 
| quented streets, Some people. have strange 
| ideas concerning the meaning of the word, 

freedom. 
| unbounded liberty to do as one pleases, and 
| they regard the restrictions which the law 
| places upon individuals, as so many absolute, 

though perhaps necessary, limitations of their 
| natural right. I do not so understand the 
| word. In my opinion, true freedom signifies 


the liberty to do whatever a person pleases, so | 


long as he interferes with the health, happi- 
| ness, prosperity and rights of no other human 
| being. Otherwise, freedom would be the 
| veriest slavery. While sin remains in the world, 
| unrestricted liberty cannot be compatible with 
true freedom, but it will necessarily result in 
injustice, cruelty and oppression. 

In a truly free country, no man can be al- 
lowed to take his neighbor’s life, to impair his 
health, to steal his goods, to speak against him 
openly without just cause, nor even to incon- 
| venience him in any respect, if it be possible, 
and accordant with the public welfare, not to 
do so. No man can rightfully be permitted to 
conduct himself in a manner derogatory to the 
interests of society. He must not use profane 
nor indecent words in public; he must not 





missible to posterity. Ivis the duty of the com- 
munity to preserve, as far as possible, the 
rights of all, both the living and the unborn, 
and to use whatever force may be necessary 
for the promotion of this object. 

No man, while on public ground, has a right 
to puff his tobacco-smoke into my face, for the 
“You 


my friend says. Yes, I do. 


lar or a cent apiece, whether they come from 


| Cuba or from the Sandwich Islands, they are 


all abominable. But I hear some lady say, “I 
really like the odor of a good cigar, but I think 
that chewing tobacco and spitting on the side- 
walks are perfectly disgusting, and besides, they 
are the ruin of our dresses.” That habit is 
certainly disgusting, and itis my earnest desire 
that it shall cease on the very day on which al) 


the foolish women become sufficiently sensible | 


to cut off the trails of their walking suits. 
O Boston! can you not influence your sis- 


They seern to think that it signifies | 


form habits, the evil effects of which are trans- | 


showing a fidelity to the Woman Suffrage 
movement, that might be a good example to 
more conservative religious journals,is dou- 
bled in size for the New Year. It is full of vi- 
vacity and variety, and offers the novel premi- 


um of a photograph of sqme one of its leading | 


contributors for every new subscriber. These 
, contributors are Abbot, Frothingham, Higgin- 
son, Potter, F. W. Newman and Chas. Voysey. 


In case of the Americans on this list, an auto- | 


graph is also added. Address “The Index, 
| Toledo, Ohio; subscription 33.” H. B. B, 


——-— 


LETTER FROM DELAWARE. 


Epitors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—Enclosed 
| please find five dollars for back dues and ad- 
vance for your excellent paper. 

| Ladmire the JourNAL, and my wife is de- 
lighted with it. We hope for its success, and 


battling. That success is coming, and the 


Iam about among the masses a great deal, 
| and I find the better class of men are ready 
| for it, and desire to see it consummated. 

| J have known and esteemed Lucy Stene for 


nearly forty years. She and Abby Kelly made | 
| their home at my father’s house, in Chester | 


County, Pa., for a few days during the early 
| days of the anti-slavery agitation. Living, 
| as we did, within a mile of “Mason and Dix- 
on’s Line,’’ the wholesome truths they taught 
were thrust, as it were, into the very jaws of 
the Old Demon of Slavery, and caused great 


mobbed. 
God bless them, and al! the noble women 


backs upon the foe until victory was achieved, 
with Universal Emancipation of all men _be- 
fore the law. Now with the dust yet resting 
upon their armer, they have again enlisted, 
carrying the same banner of Truth, to fight 
the cause of Universal Suffrage. 

Again I say God bless you and your cause, 
and bring it to a successful determination as 
speedily as possible. Yours respy, 

E. MorTIMER Bye. 

Wilmington, Del.. 1 Mo. 8, 1873. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 
Miss S. E. Richardson has been nominated 
by the President for the Gardner post-office. 





Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, is un- 
| derstood to have expressed the intention of 
employing women, as clerks, in the various 
cepartments of the State government. 


thors” has been republished in England, 
| France and Germany, and has already gone 
| though six editions in America. 


Dr. R. J. Dodd, of the United States Navyy 


the Hannah Matilda Dodd Scholarship, in 
memory of his wife. 


The Maine State College of Agriculture has 


the same terms as males. The trustees ask 


$2800 to build a workshop. 
Miss Peabody’s lectures on “Child Garden- 


May, will henceforth be free, and begin at 

three and a half o’clock, on Saturdays, at the 

vestry of the Swedenborgian Church, on Bow- 
doin Street. 


| ing,” which wil! continue till the last week in | 
| 
} 
| 


| ‘The woman’s eating-hcuse at New Haven 
is very successful. 
for 15 cents, tea and coffee, soup and mush 
and milk for five cents each. Board can be ob- 
tained there at $4 per week, with all the com- 
fort and neatness of a pleasant home. 


A divoree has recently been granted to a 
Hindostanee woman for the singular reason 
that her husband unintentionally exercised 
over her such an overpowering mesmeric in- 
fluence that, whenever she was in his presence, 





there was no waking her. 
An American traveler in France, writes that 


and warlike qualities of the French, have their 


root largely in the general habit of wine-drink- | 


ing. Wine flows in France like water. “Who 
hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath con- 
tentions? who hath babblings? who hath 


| wounds wishout cause? They that tarry long | 


at the wine.” 


The Kennebec Journal says, “Mrs, Margaret | 


W. Campbell, of Boston, lectured to a large 
and intelligent audience last evening, in Mei- 


| that of the cause for which it is so earnestly | 


excitement. But they escaped without being | 


and men who volunteered to do battle in that | 
grand warfare, and who never turned their | 


Mr, J. T. Fields’ “Yesterdays with Au- | 


has given $4000 to the Woman’s Medical Col- | 


lege of Pennsylvania for the establishment of | 


| seventy-one students, of whom thirty-two are | 
| freshmen. Female students are admitted on | 


Stewed oysters are given | 


she immediately fell into a sleep from which | 


| favorable impression upon the audience.” 


| 


| Woman Suffrage threatens to become a dis- 

| turbing element in the deliberations of the 

| Indiana Legislature. The question was sprung 

| unexpectedly and irregularly in the Senate 

| the other day, and the friends of female suf- 
frage were astonished and elated to find that 

| fourteen members of that conservative body 
voted squarely for it. 


The names of ladies who voted or attempt- 
ed to do sv, keep coming in. Mrs. J. J. Bar- 
ker and Mrs. J. G. Nolen, of Toledo, O., voted. 
Their proffered ballots were received and 
counted in the Third Ward of that city. The 
first voted for General Grant, and the second 
for Mr. Greeley. Also Mrs. Annette B. Gard- 
ner of Detroit, Mich., has voted for years. 


The Iowa City Republican says the Univer- 
sity has just closed the most successful term 
it has ever held. Noequal average of scholar- 
ship has before been seen, and the promise 
for the future is of better things yet to come, 
There is to be a vacation until January 
| when the winter term will open. Young wo- 

men are admitted as students on equal terms 
in the Iowa State University. 


‘The St. Louis Globe says that “The mourn- 
| ful Missouri Repub/ican is plunged into a deep- 
er O than ever. Itstrouble now is that all the 


black ones, ye devils!—are shortly about to 
vote. The respectable journal of 1808 is sure 
of it, smells the enormous rat in the air, de- 
| spairsof nipping it in the bud, and wails 
| through a column-long jeremiad to the effect 
that we have surely fallen upon evil times, in- 
deed, yea, verily. Let our neighbor be consol- 


ed. The women have hearts. They will take | 
pity on such distress, and will temper the | 


zephyrs to the bald mutton.” 


tion that women could not be induced to vote 


| tics of their conduct in the municipal elections 
where they already enjoy the privilege. It 
gives the result of sixty-six contested munici- 
pal elections, These are not selected cases, 


as compared with 564 out of every 1000 men 
| on the register, 
is more striking when the actual figures are 
given. Out of 27,946 women registered where 
a contest occurred, 14,416 voted. Of men 
there were 160,687 on the register, and 94,800 
at the polls. 
The Free Medical College for Women at No. 
| 51 Astor-place, New York, is said to be found- 
ed with ample means, and with a most liberal 
charter and policy. It proposes to be the 
| mouth-piece of no school, or creed, or preju- 
dice, but to seek, in all broad mindedness, the 
highest professional 
most efficient methods of instruction, and to 
bring these within the reach of women. 
Great pains have been taken to fill its chairs 
with able men and women. Under these cir- 
cumstances it isa gratifying fact that although 
the college is still in its infancy, it has ceased 
to be an experiment, but is a valued and well- 
patronized institution. The second winter 
| course of lectures began Oct. 15, with 42 reg- 
| ular attendants, 


The Rhode Island School-Master, in an ar- 
ticle on the ‘““Co-education of the Sexes,” quotes 


| from a letter recently received from the father — 


| of a young lady who has spent three years in 
| Swarthmore College. He writes :— 


| service to her, and I think it will have a per- 
| manent effect in forming her character. Aside 


| wished to accomplish two purposes in sending 
|her from home. First, to throw her more 
upon her own resources, and thus strengthen 


| teem; and second, we wanted her to associate 
wijh young men, in such a competitive way 
that when she meets them in society she will 
be better able to understand, weigh and value 
them at their real worth, and not be dazed by 
the first contact with the other sex. 


Whereupon the Independent says “This is 
quite sensible. We believe—and our expe- 
| rience in this has been quite extensive—that in 
| no way can we do a young woman so much 
good as to educate her thoroughly in connec- 
| tion with the other sex.” 

Think of the degradation of women in Ja- 
pan, where a reform has just been made abol- 
ishing the system by which the yosiwara, or 
houses of public prostitution, have hitherto 
been supplied with inmates. During the Maria 
Luz trial, the sharp counsel for the Peruvian 
defendant endeavored to make a point by 
alleging that, as young girls were virtually 


without the interference of the goverment of 
Japan, it was monstrous to put any obstacle in 


pertinence, and had no influence, as it had no 
bearing upon the case; but it has produced 
the good effect of causing the authorities to 


declare that no such reproach shall hereafter | 


be brought against them. They have not 


| only forbidden such contracts in future, but | 
onaon Hall, on ‘Woman’s Right to the Ballot.” | they have gone to the length of cancelling all | 


of seeing all round the question, but he did | ter cities to follow in your footsteps? If they | Mrs. Campbell is a well informed and pleasant ! those which now exist. 


women—six and a half million of white wo- | 
| men, ye gods! and four hundred thousand | 
moment is nearer than many of us anticipate, | 


| life was spent. 


The London Ecaminer, noting the asser- | 


if they had the right, thus refers to the statis- | 


but are exhaustive so far as statistics can be | 


obtained. The result is, that out of every 1000 | 


women on the register, 516 went to the polls, | and plaudits away from the greater actress, by 


attainment, and the | 


Her sojourn with you has been one of great |" : ; 2 : : 
| fest in the notice of “Gail Hamilton,” whom, 


| from the book-knowledge to be obtained, we | 


sold for specified terms, to brothel contractors, | 


the way of the traffic in Chinese human be- | 
| ings. This was, of course, a mere piece of im- | 


Is it not humiliating to American women to 


|remember that Harvard and Yale and Am- 


herst welcome boys bred in such a social sys- 
tem, while they refuse to admit American 
girls, for fear lest the young men may become 
demoralized. 


If people want a genuine article of fossil con- 
servatism, they must go South to find it. The 
Supreme Court of North Carolina has recent- 
ly delivered judgment in the case of the State 
vs Rhodes, an appeal from the Superior Court 
of Wilkes County. On the trial below, the 
special verdict was as follows: ‘‘We find that 
the defendant struck Elizabeth Rhodes, his 
wife, three licks with a switch about the size 
of one of his fingers (but not as large asa 
man’s thumb), without any provocation ex- 
cept some words uttered by her and not rec- 
ollected by the witness.’’ On this return the 
verdict of “‘not guilty’? was entered by the 
judge, and the appellate court allows it to 
stand, saying: “It will be observed that the 
ground upon which we have put this decision 
is not that the husband has the right to whip 
his wife much or little; but that we will not 
interfere with family government in trifling 
cases. We will no more interfere where the 
husband whips the wife, than where the wife 
whips the husband; and yet we would hardly 
be supposed to hold that a wife has the right 
to whip ber husband. We will not inflict 
upon society the greater evil of raising the 
curtain upon domestic privacy to punish the 
lesser evils of trifling violence.” 


Lady Becher, widow of Sir William Wrixon 
Becher, has just died at the age of eighty-one, 
upon the estate of her late husband in the 
south of Ireland, where the greater part of her 
To the present generation she 
was but little known, but to those who, half 
a century ago, were just beginning to criticize 
and enjoy dramatic representation, she has re- 


_ mained a fixed star in the galaxy of tragic art. 


It is fifty-three years ago, since, as Miss O’ Niell, 
she made her last appearance before a London 
audience. Her public career lasted but five 
years, yet during that time, she reigned a 
queen. Gifted with beauty, symmetry and 
grace, she also possessed a voice soft, sweet 
and admirably adapted to the expression of 
love and sorrow. She lacked the power that 
characterized Mrs, Siddons, yet won hearts 


her deeper sympathy and more _ infectious 


The lesson of those elections | °@™2estness. While she was less in Lady Mac- 


beth, she was more in Juliet, and generally 
showed excellent judgment in her choice of 
parts. Lord Byron positively declined to go 
and see Miss O'Niell, lest he should be induced 
to think her a rival of Mrs. Siddons; and a 
high dramatic authority, Mrs. Fanny Kimble, 
classed her among the artists whose success 
was due to their intense earnestness, placing 
her, in this respect, above Kean, Kemble, or 
Mrs. Siddons herself. Her struggle in the be- 
ginning was a hard one. An actress of re- 
nown in London, quarreled with the manager 
and would not play. Somebody remembered 
a promising young Irish actress who had been 
recommended in vain for a situation, and Miss 
O’Niell was engaged. She made her mark, 
and was soon sharing with Kean the applause 
of London, She married a worthy gentleman, 
and honored and ornamented her private as 


| she had her public life, 


In the second of Mr. Underwood's volumes 
on English literature, he has presented speci- 
mens of the writings of more than 150 au- 
thors, whose works are a part of the credit- 
able literary production of this country. It 
is evident enough that the author has an inde- 
pendent opinion to which he can, when he 
will give pungent utterance. This is mani- 


in courteous respect for her emphatic resent- 
ment of any public curiosity concerning her 
personal individuality, he knows only by her 


| nom de plume. 
a rather yielding character, lacking in self-es- | 


“Our judgments of this author are, of 
course, derived from her works. We siould 
say that she exhibits unusually contradictory 
qualities. She has more common sense and 
less discretion, than any woman we now re- 
member. She reverences manhood, and hates 
men. She has given her sex the best pos- 
sible advice for their culture, their health, 
their domestic habits, and she berates them 


| for their content in their inevitable lot. She 


argues tenaciously like one sex, and scolds like 
the other. She writes with an easy master 
of English that a professor might envy, but is 


| certain to bring in some unpardonable slang 


before finishing an article. Where she has 
least knowledge, she treads with most confi- 
dence.” F 

Whatis an “education” worth which unfits a 


manu or woman for self-help, and the practical 


—_—— ee See 


work of life ? A London letter of December 19 


| says: 


“There has been a great_deal of talk here 
about the death, by starvation, of a gentleman 
who is described as having been a ‘consummate 
classical scholar, a profound mathematician, a 
man whose acquaintance with the Roman, 
with our mercantile, and with feudal law was 
unrivaled ; whose general knowledge was al- 
most encyclopedic—a perfect master of five 
languages; a man of family, a gentleman, and 
a barrister at law of the Middle Temple.’ This 
gentleman, whose name was Haddy, died the 
other day at the Strand Workhouse, of literal 
starvation, four hours after he had been ad- 
mitted; and he now lies in a pauper’s grave at 
Woking. There was no reason for his death 
by starvation but the simple one that, with- 
out any fault of his own, he found it impossi- 
ble to earn a livelihood, and was too proud to 
beg.’ 
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POETRY. 
(For the Woman's Jounnat.} 
TREASURES. 


BY LUCY M. CREEMERB. 





Once, I had a wondrous treasure, 
But I did not know its worth, 
So I;wrapt it in a napkin, 
And I hid it in the earth. 


Hid it in the sandy desert, 
With no sign to mark the spot; 

When, at last, I learned its value 
I returned, but found it not. 


Footsore, weary, long I sought it; 
Oft upturned the heated sands; 

But my treasure deep had sunken, 
Or been found by other hands. 


Long I wept my childish folly ; 
Sorrowed o’er my vanished gold, 
Till at last, the Master told me, 
He more treasures would unfold. 


Told me there were depths of patience,— 
Told me there were hights of love,— 

Told me there was calm endurance, 

@ To be given from above. 


Would I choose from out these treasures, 
There were others, too, in store; 

But I said “Oh! give me three: 
Surely I can ask no more.”’ 


So, I hold my threefold treasures 
Ever closely to my heart, 
Lest I lose the woundrous blessing, 
Which, so held, they must impart. 
New Haven, Sept. 14, 1872. 
EE —_———_ 


MIDSUMMER EVE. 


A sunset glory lines the West 
With streaks of crimson. In the pine 
The ring-dove murmurs on her nest, 
And myriad golden starlets shine. 
Upon the fair, calm hour of night, 
As she her sable veil lets fall, 
The swallows from the dizzy hight 
Of ivied steeple twittering call. 
As twilight fades, and darkness grows 
Upon the landscape, and the leaves 
Of dew-filled flowers, slowly close, 
And martins gather ‘neath the eaves, 
And on the breast of silver stream, 
The lilies quiver, while the sigh 
Of rustling night-breeze, like a dream, 
Stirs their white blooms, and passes by. 
The sleeping swans, with ruffled wings 
And head reposing, slow drift on; 
The nightingale melodious sings 
The blossom-laden bough upon. 
The plashing of the mill-wheel falls 
Like music on the farm-boy’s ear; 
As homeward trudging, blithe he calls, 
And whistles when his cot is near. 
The lights go out in cottage homes, 
The labors of the daytime cease ; 
Abroad the king of slumber roams, 
And in his train are—Rest and Peace. 
—All the Year Round. 





A SHADOW. 
The gate is gone, and briare grow 
Alongjthe unfrequented way 
Which leads beneath a blighted row 
Of aged poplars, in decay. 

The door, ajar, swings to and fro, 
Complaining of the ancient trust 
Which latch and staple now forego, 

Corroded in their idle rust. 


Those silent walls the secrets keep, 
Confided to their faithful ears 

By those whose ashes softly sleep 
Beneath the dust of other years! 

Of other years, when lithe and young, 
And led by wild Adventure’s torch, 

Through shadows by the woodbine flung, 
I passed without that sheltered porch. 


Allured by foreign lays and themes, 

Resistless came the wish to roam— 
Enchantment filled my youthful dreams, 

I could not hear the songs of home! 
I could not hear the voice of one 

Whose hand, the last, in mine was pressed— 
That voice, alas, is lost and gone, 

And long that hand has been at rest; 
I could not see a form that lay 

Upon the threshold I had crossed— 
Two shadows passed the sill that day, 

And one remained where mine was lost! 
Alas! the romance now has fled, 

The charms I sought evade me still, 
The pathway to that door I tread, 

But find the shadow on the sill. 





MOONRISE. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Such a deep peace! The hush of life, not death; 
River and woodland in a trancéd calm, 

As if great Nature paused and held her breath 
To hear the undernotes of some grand psalm, 

Whose echoes, trembling from afar, did move 

With sweet expectancy, her heart of love. 


Then came the fresh west wind, and the tall trees 
Hearing its secret, shook their leaves in glee; 
And lowly flowers besought the passing breeze, 
And mocking-birds sent forth their melody. 
While in the sky there grew a wondrous light, 
Until the moon arose to éomfort night. 


Then sweet commotion touched a finer life, 
And hearts that had been weary all the day, 
Did leave their bitterness and eager strife, 
With Memory or Hope or Love to stray. 
So Life, from sordid cares had breathing-space, 
And held sweet recess in the moonlight’s grace. 





KNITTING. 


Click! clack! the needles go— 
In and out, in and out— 
Polly’s learning how to knit; 
Granny never sees her pout. 
She might think it something shocking 
Not to want to knit a stocking! 


‘Put the worsted round one needle, 
Stick the other through the loop; 
Bring the wool just right between them— 
Hook it through—my dear, don’t stoop! 
There! yousee, you’ve done a stitch! 
Knitting’s good for poor or rich.” 


SLAVES OF THE WHEEL. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL. 


“She’s a very pretty girl,’ I thought, as I 
watched her at her window, across the street 
from mine. An intellectual face, with its 
clear, gray eyes, and low, broad brow—a pure 
profile of the Greek type, but relieved from 
impassiveness by the full pout of her mouth. 
The hair, too, in its dark richness of chestnut 
brown, though it was wonderful in band, and 
braid, and glossy spiral, frames rarely that 
graceful head. 

It is early in the morning, and she wears a 
close-fitting dress of some dark brown stuff, 
with a clear ruffle at the throat. Day after 
day she sits there, and all day long; and I can 
divine by the motion of her shoulders, and the 
lift of her arm, now and then, that she sits at 
the sewing-machine. 

And yet, I see her go down the street, some- 
times, arrayed like the lilies of a court; the 


and superb in all the mysteries of a many- 


a father “well-to-do” in worldly goods. 

I have it! She is sewing for Boston, as we 
all sewed for Chicago last year! Some of 
those pathetic appeals of Jennie Collins have 
reached her, and she is at work for those 
“burned-out” shop-girls. Bless her dear 
heart! How her beauty glows and grows as 
she bends over her work; toc intent on it to 
notice watching me! 

Istand on tip-toe that I may see still far- 
ther into the room; may penetrate into the 
heart of this girlish mystery, that has held 
her already many days. 

What is this that Isee? Pink silk, fold on 
fold of it, on chairs and on table; and her 
white fingers, guiding the flying wheel, are 
turning and patting, with marvelous dexteri- 
ty, a shining ruffle of the same. 

A ball-dress! And that is the meaning of 
these hard-working days? The fair girl that 
had been text for such a gracious sermon in 
my thought, seemed now, as she bent over 
the wheel, like a devotee before some ghastly 
idol. It was almost a suttee she was perform- 
ing, as her cheeks glowed with the mad eager- 
ness of her work. It was burning up, surely, 
the fair proportions of her life: was shriveling 
her heart, and narrowing her brain. It was 
making sad waste avd havoc of the young en- 
ergy, the concentrated will, and the golden 
morning hours. All those bright, girlish 
thoughts pinned down to one point—sizteen 
rose-colored ruffles ! 

I let fall my curtain; I would look no more. 
The fair, dear thing she had seemed—the type 
of womanly helpfulness for those other women | 
afar off—she was wrapped in self; I could see 
it now. 

And when, an hour later, she appeared at 
her door, in another marvelous creation of 
cloth and velvet, piled with loop and fold, and 
intricate with fur tracery, I turn away with 
ashiver. For now I know what this magnifi- 


“Yes, it is possible to save in mint and cum- | 
min’ to waste a mother’s life!” 

All this time that you are stitching, driving | 
at the whirring wheel, the children are in the 
nursery, left to the ignorance of the half-grown | 
girl, who does, after a fashion, the “‘up-stairs” 
work, or walking out this bright afternoon 
with her. In the kitchen, another untrained, | 
though older girl, is cooking a dinner; a din- 
ner which your husband will sigh over, and | 
which you will have neither appetite nor | 
courage to taste when it comes. And yet, to | 
the cooking of that dinner will have gone the 
contents of that generous basket that came | 
home this morning. You know there is | 
waste, there is breakage, there is ruin of pots, | 
and pans, and food; there is coal enough | 
burned, as your husband says sometimes, to 
sail a yacht across the ocean. And yet you 
cannot make one step to prevent it, till your 
sewing be all done. 

You know that up-stairs the children are 


| 





golden lilies—not the shy one of the valley; | tience would set for them; you know that. in 
| their bright-eyed, rosy walk, they ask ques- 
ruffled, gorgeous street costume. Evidently | tion after question that Nora cannot answer. 
she is a girl, as girls go, with money enough | Yet you shut yourself out from the dearest 
for each passing fancy; and time all her own. | privilege of motherhood, to share your chil- 
Indeed, I believe that she is the only child of | 


learning other lessons than your gentle pa- 


dren’s playhour—for what? That they may 
be elaborately dressed, like the children of 
Lady Midas, over the way. 

“But,’’ says a voice from the sunny corner- 
house, “my children are not dressed like those 
princesses; I wouldn’t afford it, if I could. 
And yet I, too, sew, day in, day out, over 
plain garments for every-day wear. Don’t 
come to tell me that that isa sin!” 

“Indeed, indeed, my dear little woman, 
strong as you are to stand up against the 
mask of folly, and shut it out from your chil- 
dren’s lives, you do not yet know, have not 
fully weighed, those golden grains lost and 
scattered from your own. They fall about 
you—those grains of time and opportunity— 
in noiseless showers, while you sew your life 
away. 

It is your business to be a wife, is it not? 
That is, a helpmate, a bonne camerade, a 
sharer of your hu8band’s thought, of his in- 
terest and plans. When you married him, 
years and years ago, you took that for your 
vocation. And after, since the babies came, 
it is your business to be mother. You took 
no vow to be seamstress! Nor is there any 
reason why you should; while there are a 
thousand reasons—beginning at the purely 
physical one, the injurious effect of the steady 
cramping work and mouotonous wheel-driv- 
ing—why you should not! 

Your duty is to live, to be alive and strong, 
so long as your husband and children are 
about you. I know that the tenderest music 
of a woman’s life comes of the self-sacrifice 
there is in it. But it must be a wise and 
thoughtful sacrifice; not a wasteful, wilful, un- 
reasoning one. 

It is precisely the plain sewing, the long 
and tedious hem and seam, that costs so lit- 
tle when an expert does it, that is most ex- 
travagant for you to do. 

It were as wise for President Grant to go 
down from a cabinet meeting, and to attempt 





cent walking-dress represents—not the ex- 
pense of the milliner’s bill, would that it did! | 
—but days and weeks of her own young life, 
stitched away and dead among its folds. 

‘‘Well, there is no pleasing some folks!” my 
clear-eyed damsel opposite would say, if I 
told her this. “If I had bought that dress, it 
would have cost—yes—two hundred dollars, | 
easily! Because I made it myself, and it costs 
nothing, in comparison, why should you care ? 
I have plenty of time; nothing else to do, in 
fact!” 

“Who darns the stockings ?” 

“Mamma, of course!” 

“Who keeps house, and orders all the sup- 
plies ?” 

‘Mamma; who else ?”’ 

“Who nursed your father through that at- 
tack of gout in the winter, when the doctor’s 
carriage was so often at the door ?” 

“Nobody but mamma. Iam not good at 
nursing.’’ 

“And yet you are qualifying yourself to be 
somebody else’s mamma, in due time, by a 
patient frilling of pink silk, and suitable devo- 
tion to your dainty bonnet! Go to, go to!” (I 
love the dear old Saxon words; they are so 
convenient when you don’t know just where 
to send your adversary.) “To school,” I 
would fain have said, could there be but a 
school that would teach women that living is 
the aim of life. Living, in its fullest sense, 
and not a‘mere cramming of crude knowledge, 
nor the other extreme of infinite sewing. 
Alas, for the leagues upon leagues of tucks 
and hems! and alas, for the fairest hours of | 
life spent with that cruel little needle! Not | 
merely cruel in the sense which Hood has set 
it in—a tiny dagger to stab away a poor girl’s 
life. Of that, presently. 

IfI were required to state a formula of my 
belief, I would put it simply thus: All women 
sew too much. 

The tired-out young mother from her over- 
flowing work-table, which, with Lucy’s ruffled 
aprons piled up on Harry’s trousers, and the 
baby’s bibs, is the feature of the room, looks 
np in mild wonder at the word. 

“Is it possible to sew too much; to save too 











much, when one’s income is so small ?” 


to fill out an hour or two of clerk’s work ina 
department, from some sudden whim of econ- 
omy, as for you to economize in this way. 

You are the executive officer. It is your 
duty to pervade all* departments, to order 
and control all; and not tie yourself to one 
wheol in the corner, while all the household 
swings helplessly else where. 

When you rise in the morning, you should 
rise like the sun, shining everywhere. If that 
luminary were to concentrate his beams upon 
one particular garden, doubtless there would 
be wonders in the horticultural line—mam- 
moth cabbages and gorgeous tulips; but what 
would become of all the grain-fields, lying 
cold and bleak among the hills ? 

Confine your efforts in needle and thread to 
the necessary buttons, and the stitch in time 
that saves so many little stockings and trou- 
sers. And for the rest—which brings us to 
our corollary, and the complement of your 
womanly wisdom. There are women whose 
business it is to sew. Did it ever occur to 
you that by giving this business more outlets 
(into friendly homes, for instance,) these wo- 
men, the slaves of the slop-shop, or hard- 
hearted contractor, may rise a step higher, 
may gain new dignity and enjoyment in their 
work ? 

Seek out in the garret the woman whom 
Hood has immortalized. Bring her your 
plethoric bundle of work, with a gentlewo- 
man’s word of cheer, and a generous woman’s 
open hand. Wear a look of interest, also a 
kindly question, that brings her life into your 
own. Make her feel that, in your bond of 
sisterhood, nothing that concerns a woman’s 
struggles or a woman’s pain lies foreign to 
your heart. 

Or, if you can so arrange it, let her come 
for a day, now and then, to work in your 
household, to take in a full breath of its hap- 
py air. Lend her a book if she cares to read 
it; give hera ticket to the charity concert, 
that she may slip in shyly and hear the chil- 
dren sing. You are the sunshine of your 
home, we have said; but you'll never miss 
the stray gleam that lightens her dusky way. 

And for yourself, live out in full measure 


needs a good education and fine taste in order 


ing, in the dear discipline of home, and reach- 
ing out into the world with interests and in- 
fluence, as heaven has given you strength to 
grow.—Christian Union. 


- ——— —<—— —_—-— 


AN AMERICAN GIRL OF THE PERIOD IN 
EUROPE. 


Well, girls, you know that I came back from 
my grand European tour only last week, and 
I’m sure you’re perfectly dying to hear all 
about it. It was just splendid, and of course 
I couldn’t help enjoying myself, although one 


to appreciate all the beauties of foreign travel. 
I was so glad that I had been educated at 
Madame Folatre’s, and knew French, logic, 
geometry, and all the other things. 

While we were crossing the Atlantic, ma 
took the absurdest notion into her head that 
perhaps I’d forgotten my French; and so she 
dunned me through all the rest of the voyage 
to review my grammar and phrase-book, just 
as if we hadn’t reviewed and reviewed at 
school, until there wasn’t anything left of 
them. 

I told her it was a pretty pass things had 
come to if a well-educated American girl 
couldn’t parly fronsy as well as those ignorant 
foreigners! ‘‘Why, it stands to reason,” said 
I, “that if I’ve studied anything as much as 
I’ve studied that horrid old Fasquelle, I ought 
to knowit by this time. So, now! And, be- 
sides, it would be simply wasting precious mo- 
ments that might be better employed, and it’s 
against my principles to do that.” :s@t™¢T 

Then I appealed to her feelings as a mother, 
but that didn’t do any good; so again I resort- 
ed to argument. 

“Now ma,” said I, “it’s entirely useless for 
me to study that; and if it’s entirely useless, 
of what use is it? Therefore, and conversely, 
it’s of no use at all.’ 

This contained all the force of logic and ge- 
ometry combined, and as she was convinced, 
I call it a signal triumph of science. 

She immediately gave up, and acknowledged, 
witha smile, that this proved to her conclusive- 
ly the utter uselessness of my studying French. 
I don’t see what she smiled for, though; I 
never smile when I’m beaten in argument. 

Of course we went through England before 
going to France, and we found London to be 
quite a large town—larger than Boston, I 
should judge. But then it isn’t near as nice 
as Boston. I should hate tolivethere. And, 
anyway, England isn’t very interesting. The 
people all speak our language, a little corrupt- 
ed; and when one visits foreign countries one 
wants to hear foreign languages, or else what’s 
the use of studying French ? 

But we saw a number of dukes and mar- 
quises, and we crossed the Channel on the 
same boat with a real, live, English nobleman, 
Lord Ferdinand Alfred Adolphus Fitz-Clar- 
ence. He had pale blue eyes and yellow, mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, and wasn’t very handsome, 
after all; but then he had such an aristocratic 


“Comment ?” he responded ; “I no compren- 
dre Inglees!”’ 

“Didn’t you understand what I said to you ?” 
I asked; but he seemed to be still more con- 
fused, and out of pure pity I ceased to puzzle 
him. 

No doubt he was bashful, and my evident 
acquaintance with the language and intimate 
familiarity with the rules of fashionable life 
tended to perplex him still more. 

His accent was very bad, and, on the whole, 
I think that Paris is about the last place where 
I should go to perfect my French. 

But whatever disappointments I met with 
in France, were fully compensated for by the 
lovely scenes of Switzerland. Oh, girls, you 
ought to see those charming lakes imbedded 
in green, like looking-glasses framed in velvet, 
and the cunning little cottages, and the dar- 
ling peaked hats that the peasant girls wore, 
just like those that were in fashion here two 
years ago. I was so sorry when they went out 
of style! 

Mont Blanc is just the cunningest mountain 
that ever was. You've no idea, and you ney- 
er will have until you see it. I send you a 
poem that I wrote on the occasion, and per- 
haps that will show what an impression it 
made on me. You'll see it is written in blank 
verse; that expresses great thoughts best. 

ODE TO MONT BLANC. 
Sublimest mount! th 
White as the muslin aw wae, 
Rises afar. The gentle summer breeze, 
As soft and soothing as a powder-puff, 
Makes no impression on thy rugged brow. 
O mount sublime! thy dense and somber pines 
Wave like green poeaeee on a white velvet hat; 
And over all the lovely azure sky, 
Mottled and veiled with thin and fleecy clouds, 
Bends round thee like a blue silk parasol 
Lined with whitelace. Delightful mount, fare- 

well. 

Pa and ma couldn’t believe that I wrote that, 
but I told them I certainly did, for, if I didn’t, 
who did? therefore I did. 

I don’t know, on the whole, but that the 
poems I wrote on the places we visited may 
give you a better idea of them than anything 
else. They were written on the inspiration 
of the moment, when the scenes were before 
me, and—well, I don’t want to be vain, but— 

Here are some on “Moonligit in Venice.” 
I can remember just as well as could be how 
every thing looked that evening. I sat onthe 
balcony till midnight, and it was so romantic! 

Moonlight on the vasty deep, 

And moonlight on the ocean; 
Moonlight where the billows sleep, 
And where they are in motion. 

Moonlight on the waters clear, 
And moonlight on the boat, 
And moonlight on the gondolier 
Who keeps the thing afloat. 
Moonlight on the mountains high, 
And moonlight on the flats; 
Moonlight on the passers-by, 
And moonlight on their hats, 

Everything described there is strictly true, 
for I never take advantage of poetical license 
to meddle with the facts, 





air! He belongs to one of the best families, 
you know. 

I mentioned to him, carelessly, that we were 
from Boston, and he raised his eyeglass like a 
true scion of the British nobility, and observ- 
ed, condescendingly :— 

“Ah! um! hindeed! yes—Shropshire !” 

I explained, “Not Shropshire, but Boston, | 
Massachusetts.’’ 

He regarded me with an air of the most 
aristocratic perplexity, and dreamily murmur- 
ed, ‘‘Ah, indeed !’’ 

“Yes,” I pursued, “Boston, Massachusetts 
—the metropolis of America. Pa is a mer- 
chant there.’’ 

“H’m! ha! Hamerica! Savages receiving | 
the benefit of trade! Wonderful progress of 
British civilization! Very gratifying, hindeed, 
to ’ear that they ’ave shops.” 

“But,’’ said I, “Sir—that is, Lord Ferdinand 
Alfred Adolphus—pa isn’t a shopman. He’s 
a wholesale dealer—a real merchant prince!’’ | 

‘*Ha, prince!” he returned, while a shade of 
the sublimest melancholy swept over his no- 
ble face. “Princes reduced to serving ina 
shop?’ And then, indignantly exclaiming, 
“Wretched result of a republican form of goy- 
ernment!’ he turned on his heel and strode 
majestically away in his noble wrath. 

I was sorry for the mistake he made, but 
didn’t have a chance to explain, and now I | 
suppose that I’ve left the impression among | 
all the British nobility that pa keeps a little | 
grocer’s shop or something of thatkind. The 
idea! Well, it is sad, but I can’t help it. 

We went on to Paris, and took rooms in the 
most expensive hotel we could find, for, you | 
know, we’re accustomed to the best society | 
and the best of everything at home. 








We intended to dress as well as the finest; 
so the first time we went to breakfast I wore 
my blue silk with the court train, and ma her | 
low-necked velvet, and I assure you we crea- | 
ted a sensation! 

I didn’t want to appear proud and reserved, | 
though, so I entered into conversation with a | 
dapper young Frenchman seated near me. 
To put him at ease immediately, I said, socia- | 
bly, “Parly-voo Fronsy ?” 

“Certainement, mademoiselle,” he replied, 
in a sprightly manner; and to encourage him, | 
I proceeded :— | 

“Enjoyez-vous cette beautiful matin, mon- 





your woman’s life—many-sided, all-embrac- 


sieur ?” 


I always was a martyr to principle. 
But, girls, I don’t know how I shall describe 


| to you my impressions of Italy. It is perfect- 


ly splendid! When I wasa little girl I always 
wanted to go to Italy, because oranges grew 
there; and the fond dream of my childhood 
has been more than realized. 

The climate is se delicious! and the fruits— 
oh, who can describe them! If one only had 
a good sofa and plenty of novels, Italy would 
be a paradise! 

It was with the strongest emotions that we 
approached Rome. 

Oh, girls, you don’t know what sublime 
thoughts came over me! I expressed them, 
as well as I could, in the following lines :— 


In dreary, lonely grandeur standing; 
Towers Rome’s Eternal City ; 

Ruined, but stately and commanding, 
And (isn’t it a pity ?) 

Along the dead and barren reaches 
Of Italy’s once fertile garden 

The desolate Campagna stretches 
Its vaporous marsh. Dolly Varden. 


I know the last words of it don’t seem to 
chime in with the general idea, but I couldn’t 
find anything else to rhyme, and I wasn’t go- 
ing to spoil the whole verse by leaving off the 
last line, merely because it required a change 
of subject. 

We finished Rome in about a week, and 
since we came home have said a thousand 
times that no one could exaggerate in praising 
its works of art, especially the figs. 

Now I know you’ll want to go to Europe 
right off, and I would advise you to, if I sup- 


| posed you would have half of our peculiar ad- 


vantages for mingling with earls, dukes and 
other crowned heads. Such company imparts 
an indescribable elevation and refinement. 
Still, don’t go there unless you are sure that 
you know enough to appreciate the beauties of 
Europe. 
It lends such a charm to Italy to remember 


| that among those groves of olive the immortal 


Beethoven sculptured the Medicean Venus, 
and Shakspeare composedjthe sublime poem 
of “Paradise Lost.” 

But, after all, don’t talk much French in 
Paris, for if you do, you’ll spoil your pronun- 
ciation entirely. 

It needs a good education and thorough 
knowledge of society to enable one to appear 
creditably in European circles, but’still it may 
be best for you to go. Assuciation with the 
best society adds so much to” one’s elegance. 
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J never would have supposed that Europe im- | 
proved one so much, or added such a delicate 
polish to one’s manners, until 7 went there | 
myself. 

Finally, you may receive it as a maxim, that 
it takes travel to make one perfectly commy 
eel feu, and give a real aristocratic air.—Har- | 
per’s Bazar. 


——— 


ARE GIRLS EXTRAVAGANT. 


Henry Ward Beecher thus rebukes a young 
man who charges girls with extravagance. 

I am very glad this young man has written 
tome. Ihave had my eye on him along while. 
He has been prowling around in the periodi- 
cals, lo! these many years. complaining of the 
extravagance of girls, deploring the stumbling- 
blocks to marriage, and telling us the fine things 
he would do if girls were but willing to begin 
where their mothers began, and not where they | 
left off; and it gives me great pleasure to be 
thus directly and specifically invited to tell 
him what I think of him. Which is, my dear 
friend, that you are either a very unthinking | 
orelse a very poor-spirited young man. Let | 
us very charitably hope that itis the first. You | 
see pretty young women living in boarding- | 
houses, and you have the old story of extrava- | 
gance, and you take everything for granted 
without really thinking out anything. But 
observe in what an attitude you place yourself ; 
you assume that you cannot make a girl care 
enough for you, to find happiness in your so- 
ciety, your affection; the pleasures of home | 
cannot be made to seem sufficient to her, but 
she craves the cheap excitement, the flimsy 
finery of a boarding-house, in addition to the | 
resources of your character and capacity! By 
no help of mine shall any such marriage be for- 
warded. Aman whois not strong enough to 
surmount so slight an obstacle as a boarding- 
house, ought never to be married at all. A wom- 
an who prefers its shabby show to home, ought 
never to be a wife. 

But the chances are a thousand to one that 
my young man is wholly mistaken. The in- 
stinct of domesticity is as strong and deep in 
woman asin man. She is no more a gregari- 
ous boarding-house animal than is he. The 
occupations, the interest, the pleasures of home 
are peculiarly hers, and whenever a woman 
dislikes her home and prefers a boarding-house, 
the first thing'is for the husband to have great 
searchings of the heart, and ask himself, “What 
sin have I committed, of what neglect am I 
guilty, into what dullness have I sunk, that my 
wife is thus forced to forego her natural incli- 
nations ?” 

Because a girl dresses showily, it is not nec- 
essary to suppose that she is extravagant. 
Because she is extravagant, it does not follow 
that she is heartless. Extravagance may be 
the result of unwise training, ignorance of the 
value of money, social inexperience, unlimited 
income. Showand gayety may consist with 
heroic traits. Even that which is called co- 
quetry and flirting is often but the develop- 
ment of mental brilliancy, social tact, and the 
amiable desire to please. She who wins all 
hearts, is often capable of an intense and life- 
long devotion. Ihave in minda young girl, 
exceedingly fair, accomplished, graceful, witty, 
at once admired and beloved—but a little 
willful withal, yet always gentle and gracious. 
If high hats ruled, hers soared aloft unrivaled. 
Panniers rose, and she wore Ossa on Pelion 
piled. Women scolded, aud the more venera- 
ble, even among her male admirers, suggested 
thatshe would be ridiculed on the street. Slie | 
received their remonstrances with unvary- | 
ing sweetness, and immediately put a new | 
feather in her hat and added a new puff to her | 
hair. Yet she was not extravagant, and was | 
capable of heroic, life-long devotion to her | 
husband. 


~ ———_ 


PARISIAN ACTRESSES. 





The era of reform in regard to the toilettes 
worn by Parisian actresses has been inaugu- 
rated by Mdlle. Pierson, in the “Dame aux 
Camellias,” which was revived at the Gymnase | 
last Saturday. In the first act,she wears a 
costume of sky blue silk, the tunic being loop-., 
ed up with sprigs of camellia, and the body cut 
square in front. Drooping sleeves, ala Louis 
XV; bat of blue velvet, with a bunch of ca- 
mellias, an English bow; an opera mantle in | 
dark blue veivet, lined with sky blue silk, and 
trimmed with old point lace; ornaments— 
pearls and diamonds. In the second act, she 
appears in a petticoat of brown velvet, with a 
tunic in Indian cashmere, the whole trimmed 
with brown and gold fringe; high body, faced 
sleeves and a blue mantle made of some Alge- 
rian material, and braided with gold. . This | 


toilette is completed by a blue hat with a bird | 
of paradise, and sapphire jewels. In the third | 
act, where she is represented as living in quiet | 
retirement, she has a white muslin dress trim- 
med with Valenciennes lace, a high body, and 
a straw and mauve colored sash, In the 
fourth, this unpretending toilette makes way 
for a dress, the apron of which is embroidered 
with white camellias, and the skirt of which is 
made of white satin. The tunic is of white 
blonde, and is looped up with camellias, which 
also form a complete cuirass around the body. 
The head-dress is composed of leaves, flowers 
and diamonds, and behind them a coronet of | 
camellias, transfixed by an arrow in diamonds, 
with necklace, earrings, and bracelets also in | 
diamonds. Mdlle. Pierson goes through the 
death-scene in a dress of white cashmere, 
trimmed with Bruges lace. This refreshing 
simplicity of attire, will, no doubt, obtain 
many converts to the worship of Saint Mousse- | 
line.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


——< se 


MARRIAGE OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 


The Bombay Gazette has an interesting ac- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





count of a Hinudoo widow's marriage at Ab- 
medabad. Many of our readers are aware that 
there exists in India a strong native “refurm 
party”? for the promotion of widow’s marriage 
—a imighty reform. Formerly the widow 
went to the pile with her husband. When 
that was abolished by the stern hand of British | 


law, the plan of “starving” instead of burning | time, and give it up entirely, uiless you stick 


was adopted. The widow, young or old, is | 


compelled (allowing for stealth), to wear a cer- 


| tain dress, to live in retirement, to eat sparing- 


ly, and, in short, make herself as miserable as. 
she can. Against this, the “reform party” is 
waging war. The young woman to whom I 
am about to refer, is named Jivokre, and had 
charge of a girls’ school at a military village in 
the Broach Collectorate, where she agreed pri- 
vately to marry a young schoolmaster. The 


| mother of the lady heard of the infamous at- 


tempt, and set watch and ward over her 
daughter. The schoolmaster laid a plan of es- 
cape; he sent a palanquin to the viliage, and 
made a pretty story as to its object in connec- 
tion with some chief. But the wile was dis- 
covered; the villagers rose in virtuous indig- 
nation, chased the palanquin men away, aud 
Jivokre was “closely shaved, cruelly tortured,” 
and taken to another village, where she was 
put under lock and chain, The schoolmaster 
then applied to the magistrate for power to re- 
lease the girl from illegal detention, and even- 


tually she was released, and two of her perse- | 


cutors were committed for trial. In the mean- 
time, the widow—she is eighteen years of age 
—was married, quietly, the report says, so as to 
clash with no native prejudice, but by Brah- 


min priests, and in the presence of a. large | 


number of the reformed party. The business, 
however, is probably far from terminated. 
The widow, it is said, is heir to movable prop- 


erty, worth about $7500, and of that she is al- | 


most certain to be plundered. The priests 
also, who performed the ceremony, are threat- 
ened with excommunication. I think, how- 
ever, that, looked at from a public point of 
view, the advantage to be gained is well worth 
a great many such sacrifices, It is one of the 
true reforms of Indian life, for the young wid- 
ows are rarely ‘widows indeed,” and are often 
a canker-worm in the form of a monument to 
conjugal duty. 


FRENCH ROLLS, 


Wood’s Household Magazine gives a method 
for making French rolls. With good flour, 
our housewives should be successful: 


The only fear is that but few wili follow the | 


course specified. It is all very well to say to 
tbe novice do thus and so (simple manipula- 
tions with common materials) but the novice 
won’t do it. Some pre-conceived opinions, or 


methods, have taken possession of the mind; | 


few drawn by them, while making, follow the 


rule given; the result, so far as the new re- | 
You might as | 


ceipt is concerned, is a failure. 
well attempt to teach a child to tie a double 
bow knot at the first trial, as to make an ex- 


perimenter, as a general thing, follow exactly | 


as you dictate. The child takes hold of the 
string all right, and places its fingers all right; 


but in the critical period of passing it under or | 


over one or the other, the ends get misplaced, 
the fingers slip off, and limp aud lax, the knot 
fails of its union. So at the last moment the 
receipt fails. “‘What! no eggs, nor butter, 
nor milk, in rolls! That won’t make any 
thing. I’m not going to waste my flour and 
time in these silly newspaper receipts, that 
never were of any value;’’ and so straightway 
she tries the receipt in her own way—and it 
fails. 

Since bakers would not reveal the secret, 
and no *“‘cook-bouks” knew anything about it 
of course [ had to find it out for myself. If 
you take up any of the cook-books, and turn to 
“Rolls,” you will find this: 

“French Rollsa—Take a quart of dough, two 
eggs, halfa cup of butter, and one of milk,’’ 
etc., etc., ete. 

Idon’t write any more, because that is all 
rubbish. That is cake, not bread, and has no 
resemblance to a French roll or French bread, 
but flour, salt, water, potatoes and yeast. 

You can make a biscuit, or a rusk, or any 
thing you please, out of fermented dough; 
but a roll is neither of the above, but peculiar 
to itself, and this is the only way to make a 
genuine French roll: 

THE WAY TO MAKE IT. 

Take two potatoes, ordinary size, and boil 
them—peel them first. Then mash these in 
the water they were boiled in. All told, this 
should make about a pint of pototo and water, 
like a thin gruel. Stir in this flour enough to 


make a stiffsponge; make it rather thicker | 


than usual; and when it has all cooled well, 
put in half acupof bright, sparkling yeast. It 


|is absolutely indispensable that the yeast 


should Le lively, quick-working, and not sour. 

Without this, it is useless ever to undertake 
to make good bread. Let this- rise 
hours, 
rise until it is; but if not raised in five hours, 


you must get better yeast, and try some other | 


time. When light, stir it briskly—as if you 


| were beating eggs; then stir in flour enough 
to make a dough as stiff as you can stir with a 


spoon. 

Put it away to rise again (which ought wo 
take three hours more), and at the end of that 
three hours, knead it again. This is the way 


you must knead it, and this is where you will | 


fail, at first. ‘You can’t get the hang of it,’’ 
and will be very apt to give it up in disgust, 
and say, “Pooh! that’s all nonsense, any way, 
so much fuss for a little bread,’’ unless yor 


| have good sense, and say rather, ‘*Nothing is 


fuss if it tends to the increase of human 
knowledge.’ 
THE KNEADING PROCESS. 

Turn the dough all out on a table well rub- 
bed with flour (you are not to mix any more 
flour in the dough), so that it will not adhere ; 
and then roll it over and over (as if it were a 


rolling-pin) until it is a long cylinder of dough ; | 


cut it into convenient pieces for handling, 
say the length of your arm, hold one end in 
your left hand, and roll the other over and 
over, as if you were twisting a thread or cord 
on your knee. When the mass becomes too 
long to handle, double it over on itself, and 
proceed as before. After kneading in this 
way ten minutes, put the dough all back in 
the pan to rise again. 

Here is where you are sure to fail again. 
You canpot, by any possibility, allow that 
dough to rise enough. You will miss it the 


first time, possibly; over-raise it the second | 


three | 
If it is pot light by this time, let it | 


to it until you conquer. If you are a true | 
woman, you won't allow a mass of dough to | 
| “get the better of you.” The vinous or winy 

flavor of French bread, is due to the presence | 
of alcohol, developed by the fermentation of | 
the starch in the flour and potatoes added to 
it; and it is necessary to carry the fermenta- 
tion to this vinous point, to have the extreme 
lightness and delicacy of crust and color that 
characterize it; and this is only determined | 
by experience and the sense of smell. Your 

dough, at the second rising, will give forth so | 
strong a gas on being taken up, as to make 

one throw the head back; and at this point 

you are to form it into rolls, by cutting off 
portious from the mass, doubiing them, like 
shutting up a book, so as to imprison a por- 

tion of air, and then moulding them gently | 
into shape with the hands, in an oblate man- 

ner, Make them as nearly one size as possi- 

ble, and put them on the table to rise again. 

Do not cover them up with anything; let | 
them stand just as they are. When fully 

risen (to obesity, in fact) give them a cut in | 
the middle with a well-buttered knife, and 

put them in the oven, (a hot oven) and bake 

them for a quarter of an hour. 


——— - 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION IN CHINA. ° 


Dr. Hitchcock, now on a visit to China, 
writes to the Amherst Student au account of 
the Chinese fashion of conducting competitive 
examinations for literary degrees. The trial 
occurs once in three years, and is held in an- 
immense yard containing about nine thousand 
| cells, each of them about six feetby four. Into 
one of these brick cells, with whatever food or 
| light he may choose to furnish, each candidate 
takes himself to write his essay; going in one 
evening and staying until the second morning, | 
at which time the essay must be finished. 
During these thirty-six hours he remains en- 
tirely by himself. The essay is examined first | 
| with reference to chirography and orthography. 
| If there is any defect here, it is mercilessly con- 

signed to the waste basket. Itis then sent to 
the copyist, and afterward sealed up for the 


examiners. All the essays are given to two 
assistant examiners, who examine them, each 
one alone, and under the watch of a monitor. 
| The papers by this time are thinned out, and 
those that have borne the trial are handed to 
the two imperial examiners, who decide the 
successful competitors. How would our Amer- 
ican college boys like it if they bad to take 
their degrees through such thorny ways? 


“HUMOROUS. 


| 





.. +. On a recent marriage: 


None but the brave deserve the fair!’ 


An irate man, who was disappointed in his 
boots, threatened to eat up the shoemaker, 
but compromised by drinking a cobbler. 

Why is Prof —— the greatest revivalist of 
the age? on all “giving it up,” we said: Be- 
cause at the close of every sermon there is a 
“Great Awakening.’’ 

What is the dilference between fixed stars 
and shooting stars? ‘The first are suis and 
the second are darters. ‘This must have been 
ascertained by using the sextant. 

The Small-pox Hospital on Pine Island was | 
destroyed by fire a few days ago, doubtless the 
work of an incendiary, whereupon a Boston | 
paper declares that “the rascal or rascals en- 
gaged in this outrage, if taken down with the | 
black small-pox, would doubtless be pitted, | 
but not pitied.’’ 

A jovial but philosophic French writer once | 
gave the following advice to a disconsolate 
masculine friend: “My good fellow, you must 
oppose the umbrella of indifference to the | 
storms of this life, and maintain the trowsers 
of your melancholy present with the braces of | 
a more genial future.” 

A recently married man in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, coming home rather late 
the other night, took an umbrella from the rack 
in the hall and proceeded to his room. The 
grieved aud indignant wife opened her eyes, 
and seeing hér husband supporting himself by 
the foot-board with one hand, and holding an | 
umbrella spread over his head with the other, | 
cried in astonishment, “What are you doing? | 
Are you crazy?” “No,” said he,in an un- 
steady voice, “but—hic—I supposed there'd | 
be a storm—hic—and so I’ve come prepared | 
for it.” 

A well-known Connecticut clergyman had a 
| deacon who insisted upon leading the singing 
| at the prayer-meetings. He wasagreat blun- 
derer, and he sang all the sad and melancholy 
tunes he could think of. The hymn was given 
out:— | 

“I love to steal awhile away.”’ 

The deacon began: “I love w steal’’—to | 
Mear, where he brokedown. He started with | 
Dundee—"I love to steal.’’ The third time | 
he commenced and broke down, when the pas- | 
| tor arose and gravely said: I am sorry for our | 
| brother’s propensity,—will some brother pray ? 
| An illustration of Lrish simplicity is afforded | 
| by the reply of a young candidate for the of- | 
| fice of teacher. The examiner was endeavor- | 
| ing to elicit the candidate's idea on the mark- | 


let value of labor, with reference to demand 


| aud supply; but, being baflled, the examiner 
| put aquestion in this simple form: “If there 
| are in your village two shoe-makers, with just 
| sufficient employment to enable them to live 
tolerably, and no more, what would follow if 
| a third shoe-maker set up in the same village?” 
“What would follow? Well, Sir,” said the 
| candidate, “why, a fight to be sure!’ which 
| was likely enough, but it was not the reply 
looked for, 
In plague-ridden Chelsea they indicate a 
house where small-pox is with a red flag by 
day and ared lantern by night. A good vld 
lady from the remote districts was visiting Ler 
daughter in our neighboring city, and haviag 
a horror of the prevailing malady, shunned 
every red light most carefully. The other culd 
night she started alone to visit her niece out 
on Powderhorn. The daughter going, to the 
front door an hour later was, somewhat sur- 
prised to find her mother still standing on the 
curb waiting for a car, nearly frozen to death, 
_and just able to gasp out, “Mercy on us, Lizzie, 
the small-pux is dreadful thick here! Every 
car that has gone by yet has had a light out 
or it.”’ 





“Happy, happy, happy Pere: 


| and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


CHINA, (ROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, 


— AND— 


House Furnishing Goods. 


Special attention given to engraving class and dec- 
orating china. People having sets of china can have 
pieces decorated to match them. 

N. B.—We offer special inducements to those about 
to commence housekeeping, as we have the largest va- 
riety of goods in that line to be found in Boston. 

From common earthenware to RICH FRENCH 
CHINA. 

From common glassware to RICHIE FRENCH 
GLASS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS. 

SILVER-PLATED GOODS IN GREAT VAKI- 


ETY. 

TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to wash boilers. 
Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Goods, 

WOUODEN- WARE, from a clothes pin to wash tubs. 

Also Fancy SWISS CARVED GOODS, 

IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
Is COMPLETE. OUR GUODS ARE OF THE 
BEST QUALITY. WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE 
ALL IN NEED OF GOODS IN OUR LINE VIs- 
IT UUR STORE AND LEARN OUR PRICES. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 Bedtord St., 
BOSTON. 


P. 8.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING 
BLUE WARE. We shall sell it in sets, or by the 


single piece. it Dec 28. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 


The first volume having been sustained beyond ex- 
pectation, we are preparedl with additional facilities 
for making the next volume respond fully to the pop- 








Ample arrangements have been made to render each 
department a welcome and instructive visitant to the 
reader, and educate the people in all that relates to 
PRESERVING and ReGatninG HEALTH. 

The Science of Health will not be the organ 
of any person, business, or institution, but an inde- 


| pendent, earnest Teacher of the Laws or LiFE AnD 


HEALTH; the exponent of all known means by which 
HEALTH, STRENGTH, and Lone Lire may be at- 


| tained, by using and regulating those agencies which } 


are vitally related to HEALTH and the treatment of 
Diseases on strictly hygienic principles, 

Terms: $2.00 a year; single numbers, 20 cents; 
ten copies, $15.00, and an extra copy to agent. 
! 
The Phrenological Journal. 
This magazine has been before the public so long, 


| ular demand for an independent HEALTH MONTHLY. | 


and become so well established, that the publisher 


| hardly feels called upon to more than announce a 


new volume, Its name has become a household word 
in all parts of the country, It will, as heretofore, be 
| devoted to all that will improve men Physically, 
! 
| on PHRENOLOGY, or the Brain and its functions; 

ETHNOLOGY, or the Natural History of Man; Puys- 
IOGNOMY, or the Signs of Character exhibited in the 


human face aad form; PsycuuLouy, or the Science 


of the Soul; SocIOLOGY, or Man in his Private and | 


| Public Relations; History aNp BioGRAPHY, or 
| Man in the Past and in the Present. 
Term»: 35.00 a year; single numbers, 30 cents: 
ten copies, $20.00, and an extra copy to agent. 
Premiums: Besides the above club rates, we are 
olfering the most liberal Premiums, a list of which 
will be sent on application. Local Agents wanted 
everywhere, and cash commissions given. 
R. WELLS, 
at 


Please address, 3. 
Broadway, New York. 


PUBLISHER, 589 
Jan, 4. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Ottices-=17 Stree 
A few doors Pan mdr rosa Boston. 
ta~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with prose 
swnal skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
tf Feb. 17. 





j ‘ 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 


Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmare anc | 


the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train: 


ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about | 


seven thousand patients annually. 


For announcements and particulars address the Sec- | 


retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128s d Av + New York City. 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCEKRS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. | 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kind+ 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E, ST&VENs 

Jan. 21. tf. 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agentin every town in New England te 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M.A. SNOW, 


Woman's JOURNAL e 
July 27. tf : awenes Oe 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western pubil- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
ney published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary rauks before unoceupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

pems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and gaiden- 
ing departments, and +picy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidiy-increaring circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILM RE, “Milwau 
kee Mouthly.’’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 





FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., Manufacturers and 


Dealers in fine and medium Parior Furniture. 


PARLOR SUITS. 
New and clegant designs in every variety and style of 
finish. ‘ - 


Lounges, £ofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 
CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHALRS, 





The Best Chair yet Invented. 
Im, orters of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 
ad ‘ ‘ ‘ 
English [air Seating. 
BRAMAN. SHAW & CO., 
WAREROOMS, . 
27 SUDBURY, 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 


Jan. 4 ou 


Something New at the South End. 


MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
ROOMS, at No. 502 Shawmut Avenue. in connection 
with her 

DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 

Having secured the agency of TAY LOR’S IMPORT- 
ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 





| Mrs. Graham promises Latest Styles and an Exact 
‘it 


Mentally and Morally, Containing all that is new | 


Patterns cut to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 

A reduction to Dressmakers, who will find all desir- 
able patterns here, without going to New York. 

TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments, 
French Patterns complete. French Fashion Journals 


for sale. 
MRS. GRATIANI, 
AVE. 


, 502 SHAWMUP 


Jan. om 


POURNITORE REPAIRED 


In all its branches, 2) per cent lower than on lower 


floors. <A large arsortinent of Frames of all kinds. 
Ss. FF. SOMERS. 
274 Washington street. 
ly 


Jan. 4. 





a, a. te. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY 


FOR 


Eruptions, Scalé 
Tetter, Heaw, 
Salt Leute 
rheum, rhea, 
Piles, = { Erysip- 
= 3 
Boils, elas, 
- 

Carbun- Itch, 
cles, Scurfs, 
Ring- Pruitis, 
worm, Chilblains 





—AND ALL — 
Diseases of the Skin aud Mucous Coatings 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATIIING PURPOSES. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion. 


We warrant it to contain no injurious ingredient, 


> BP None genuine unless our Trade Mark is on each 
Ox. 


For sale,by all the leading druggists. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents. 
James H. Fearing & Co.,, 
PROPRIETORS, 


99 Court Street, 


cor. Hanover, Boston. 
an. 4. . 2m 














ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 





The greatest annoyer of sleep is Bed-bugs. 
made a recent improvement, 
—- can be washed clean with water and sponge. 


All Bed Lounges are worthless on Cot saeee, 
nt Bugs from lodging inside and a thorough ventilation. 
D weter : Also a separate pocket to keep 


I have 
The Bed 
Bed Clothes, formerly 


Call and examine for 
tare 


ept Inside of Lounge, which naturally produces great heat—just what bugs like. Call by all Furni 


ourself, Seeing is believing. The cheapest and 


alers. 
MANUFACTORY, 
. 


t Lounge in the market. 


31 Bowker Street, Up otairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. Jan 4 6m 
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